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PEEFAOE. 



I HAVE endeay oared in tliis manual to givo such 
instructions as will enable the beginner in a garden 
to set about his work in a workmanlike manner : no 
other way of doing it is effectual. 

To those who have previously found enjoyment 
in this most healthy^ inexpensive^ and satisfactory of 
all home recreations, I offer reliable advice as to their 
proceedings throughout the entire jeear, A gardener 
— like an artist — should be learning something new 
all his life, and this little book is written principally 
for those whose pleasure is to be found at home, and 
business elsewhere. 

The very best of our amateur gardeners have to be 
reminded sometimes of what is necessary to be done 
in one month to bring about a satisfactory result at 
some definite time to come, and I hope that in the 
following pages they will find, not only the word in 
season as to what to do, but also clear directions as to 
how to do it. 

I think that if some of our suburban working 
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gardeners would read a Uttle more gardening Utera- 
ture, their services would be rather more valuable to 
their employers than is frequently the case at present. 
A working gardener should be able to more than just 
^^ tidy up " when he pays his weekly or bi-weekly 
visit to a villa garden, and I hope that I am now 
giving the master the opportunity of reading up the 
subject, a thing that the man often will not, and some- 
times cannot do. 

The advice I give here is not a matter of theory 
alone. I have spent the best part of my life in the 
garden, and although for many years I have had to 
appear before the public in print, I must confess that 
my time has been spent more happily in the garden 
than at the desk — ^which is exactly the feeling I should 
like to create and encourage among my readers, 
although it is not exactly in accordance with the 
principles of the present day. 

GEORGE GLENNY. 
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TWELVE MONTHS' 
GAEDENING OPEEATIONS 

FOR THE AMATEUR, 

In the Flower, Feuit^ and Kitchen Garden. 



IntroductioxL 



It may strike some of our northem friends that in 
this calendar we are a good deal too fast ; that, if they 
follow our directions, they would spoil some crops, lose 
others, and be always wrong. 

They are, perhaps, three weeks or a month behind 
us. They must, howeyer, make aUowance for this, 
because it is certain that no directions would do for all 
climates; we have simply provided for the centre of 
England. 

The Devonshire people will say we are too slow ; 
but in like manner they must start accordingly. The 
extremes of north-east and south-west may observe a 
full month's difference in their climates. 
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All we have done is to give a good routine of 
gardening for the year among amateur cpJtivators ; 
and we must leave others to begin when they please, 
according to the climate they inhabit. 
'* There are some things that do require a little care 
as to the time of sowing; but there is a good deal 
more importance attached to seasons for cropping than 
belongs to them. 

In private gardens we always recommend frequent 
sowings ; and, as to planting out, we believe we have 
put things in every month in the year. 

Cabbages, for instance, we have always used to fill 
up vacant spaces, and all have done well. 

All other greens — such as cauliflower, broccoli of 
sorts, savoys, Brussels sprouts, and the like — ^we have 
planted out from May to September from the same 
seed-bed, simply drawing the largest plants as soon 
as there were enough for a row, and have continued to 
do so as long as there were any to draw. 

. We have recommended nothing that we have not 
successfully practised ourselves, and we can assure 
our readers that if they pay ordinary attention, pro- 
cure good seeds, plants, etc., and well dress their 
ground, they will not fail in any one of the various 
subjects we treat of in these pages. 



<". 
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'Preliminary Bemarks.—January. 

Hedges should be cut and trimmed, and if damaged, 
mended witli new plants of the kind, or by laying 
down some of the branches of the old ; in doing this, 
the branch should be cut half through, ^nd bent down 
to fill tlie gap. 

Box Edging also wants attention, mending where it 
has failed. 

Edgings of earthy materials are now very fre- 
quently used where the drip of trees would damage 
box and other live edgings, and of these the best 
is black clinker, almost like cast-iron, called terra 
metallica. 

Draining is of more consequence in a garden than 
most people imagine, and it is well to do this in the 
winter months, that the run of water may be better 
seen. 

The Flower Oarden.— ^January. 

Bulbs of all kinds, under proper management, 
ought to have been in the ground from November; 
but if any have been 'neglected, lose no time in doing 
the best that can be done, by planting them at 
once. 

Tulips intended for exhibition should be as care- 
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fully kept from frost as possible ; the soil they are in 
should not be even allowed to crust on the top if it 
can be avoided. 

Auriculas require no water while there is the least 
moisture in the compost they are growing in. They 
must be cleared of dead leaves, and although they 
must not be allowed to be quite dry, moisture should 
be seldom given. They are also much better when 
kept from freezing; not that they are tender, but 
they always bloom the worse for a decided check, and 
as the fibres of the root are next the pot they are soon 
reached. 

Carnations and Picotees are generally wintered in 
pots. They are as impatient of wet and confinement 
as any hardy flowers that blow; they suffer mildew 
from that cause alone, therefore they cannot have too 
much air or too Httle wet. The frames they are kept 
in should be impervious to rain, and the bottom should 
be so constructed that the wet they have in watering 
should run away, and not soak into the ground, for the 
damp which would arise from the saturated bottom 
is as fatal as wet upon their foliage. The glasses 
should be taken ofE every mild day, but be closed in 
frost and rain, this month at any rate. Those in beds 
may take their chance, but the beds should be well 
drained. 

PinJcs and Pansies in beds may be preserved, in 
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case of hard frost, by covering with litter of any kind 
rather loosely, but not enough to deprive them of 
light and air. Pea-haulm is an excellent litter. 

Chrysanthemums. — Continue to take cuttings of 
the root-shoots, put them singly into thumb-pots, 
or three or four round the sides of larger ones, 
and keep them in a cold frame ; shift those that are 
struck. 

Hyacinths in beds or borders should be covered 
with hoops and mats, or with litter; or if they are 
in small patches, an inverted flower -pot on each 
patch. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones that were autumn- 
planted should also be protected from frost by similar 
means. 

Bedding Plants. — ^Where you have the convenience 
of a slight or spent hot-bed, commence the latter end 
of the month to pot off from the store-pots such 
subjects as scarlet geraniums and other free-rooting 
varieties, leaving verbenas and other more tender 
bedders until next month. 

Plants intended for increase. — ^Those reserved in 
the autumn for the purpose of furnishing spring 
cuttings, such as verbenas, fuchsias, lobelias, helio- 
tropes, lantanas, cupheas, and others, should be at 
once brought into heat to start. 

Annuals. — Take care that you have a good supply 
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of composts under cover ready for sowing these early 
next month. 

The Fmit Oarden.— January. 

Prune and attend to whatever has been left 
undone from former months. 

Plant treesy if you intend to plant any this season, 
but November is better. 

Destroy insects by syringing old walls in hard frost 
with a fine rose, until it freezes them into solid ice. 
This will kill everything, and be of great service in 
clearing the walls. 

Raspberries. — Cut away old raspberry canes, and 
reduce the new ones to two, three, or four of the 
strongest, which should be shortened to four feet, and 
be made fast to each other at the top ; they are still 
better if fastened to a stake. 

Strawberries, — Beds may be made with the estab- 
lished runners of last year, if you have not done so before. 

Pruning. — In doing this do not fancy you have 
completed the work when the wall-trees and bushes 
are finished; standard trees are often altogether 
neglected, but there is as much advantage in pruning 
these as there is in pruning wall-fruit trees. The first 
step in this direction is to get into the tree and cut 
away all brushwood and small branches that choke 
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up tlie centre, and all those which grow inwards or 
cross each other ; and if you do no more you will have 
done much to improve both the quantity and quality 
of the crops. - 

The Kitchen Oarden.— January. 

Celery. — Earth up, and in hard frost protect with 
litter. 

Small Saladj Radishes^ etc. — If these are wanted 
before their season, they may be planted or sown in 
hot-beds, or even in the ground, covered with a glass 
or with litter, to be removed in the day if not frosty. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — These may be begun now 
as well as at any time ; or, if begun last year, look to 
the linings, and see that the heat does not decline. 
Sow in heat and pot off two or three in a 48- 
sized pot as soon as they have two rough leaves ; or 
they may be sown at once, two or three in a pot. They 
may then be grown a fortnight or three weeks ; but 
as soon as there are four good rough leaves, pinch off 
the top ; and when they are put out into the hot-bed, 
turn out the ball of earth whole, place it upright in 
the centre of the light, and heap up sifted mould, 
brought for the purpose, all round it, rather higher 
than the surface of the ball, so as to form a basin 
to hold water. This heap you will extend by adding 
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mould all round it, as you see the roost come througli 
tlie side of it, until at length you fill the whole of the 
frame to a level with the surface of the old ball, 
levelling down the portion that at first was higher 
than the ball and formed a basin. As the side- 
branches of the plant grow out, place them on the 
bed, so as to divide them equally all round, and when 
they have grown to pretty nearly the side and end of 
the bed, they may be nipped again ; but if, after first 
nipping, the side- shoots do not show fruit, when they 
have grown two or three eyes long they may be 
nipped again, to induce the growth of lateral branches, 
which will bear. Air should be given daily from the 
first by tilting up the glass a little behind ; they must 
also be covered at night securely against frost, and 
when the heat declines, the dung must be removed 
from the front straight down from the frame to the 
ground, and be replaced with fresh hot stable dung ; 
then, in a day or two, serve the back the same, 
and after two or three days serve the two sides or 
ends the same. It is only by hot linings the heat can 
be kept up. 

Bhuharb and SeaJcale may be forced by covering 
with a pot, and surrounding it with hot dung ; but 
the former will grow, if potted in a warm cellar or 
cupboard, without covering. 

Fennel, Mint, and other herbs, if potted up and 
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put into moderate heat, can bo easily forced. Begin 
now, or when you like ; for want of better accommo- 
dation, put them into a warm room ; but those who 
have convenience in a greenhouse should always havo 
a few pots of fennel and mint, because they arc 
invariably wanted before that in the open ground can 
be had. 

Peas, — ^Towards the end of the month, you may 
make a sowing of early peas ; and should you happen 
to have any already up a few inches, you must draw a 
little earth to their stems. 

Mazagan Beans. — Any of these sown as advised in 
February will succeed those sown in November; or 
those sown in slight heat in March, and transplanted 
when three or four inches in height, will come in 
about the same time. 

Mustard and Cress. — Keep up a supply of these by 
sowing once a week in boxes, to be placed in a frame 
with a gentle heat. 

Potatoes. — ^A few Early Frame or Ashleaf may bo 
laid out to sprout in some out-of-the-way place where 
there is moderate heat, previous to planting in pits 
and frames next month. 

Asparagus. — Give the beds a liberal dressing of 
well rotted stable dung, which should bcf spread out 
evenly and left on the surface of the ground for a 
time. 
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Cauliflowers under hand-glasses and in frames 
should have plenty of air given to them ; remove dead 
and dying leaves, and slugs. For the destruction of 
the latter, aft» having stirred the surface, dress with 
a mixture of soot and lime. 

Preliminary Bemarks.— February. 

Box Edgings should be planted and repaired, if 
not done already. 

Trees, Bushes, Shrubs, and Plants for the border 
or shrubbery ought now to be put in their places 
without delay. 

Oravel Walks should be formed, and all con- 
templated alterations madfe; for although this work 
can be done from November to February in all open 
.weather, this is a sort of closing season, and all 
such work delayed beyond the present month is in- 
curring an unnecessary risk. 

Training, or rather repairing, the fastenings of 
climbing plants, which often get disturbed in winter, 
must not be lost sight of. 

The Flower QardexL— February. 

Perennials of all kinds, intended for removal to 
places where they are to bloom, should now be planted 
out. 
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Ranunculuses for the June shows must bo planted 
this month. The beds should be composed of the 
rotted turves we have already mentioned, and cow- 
dung rotted into mould, or half good loam and half 
decomposed cow-dung, well mixed. The bed should 
have been dug out a month or two ago. If the com- 
post be right, leave the soil out of the bed in a ridge 
on each side of it till the middle of the month; put 
a layer of neat's dung two inches thick at the bottom, 
all over, then return the soil to the bed, leave it to 
settle two or three days, level it, draw drills three 
inches deep and six inches apart ; the tubers are then 
to be gently pressed into the earth at the bottom of 
the drill, cover them an inch and a half or two inches 
above the crown by drawing down some of the mould 
into the drill. The bed must be well drained, or all 
attempts to grow them successfully will be vain. If 
the compost removed from the bed be not right, take 
it away altogether^ and fill with loam and cow-dung, or 
the rotted turves, etc., already mentioned. 

Plants in Pots, — Knks, pansies, hyacinths, tulips, 
autumn-planted ranunculuses, etc., as in the last month, 
must be protected. 

Auriculas should be top-dressed with rich compost, 
chiefly the dung of poultry well rotted into mould, and 
sparingly applied to them ; mix it with its own weight 
of cow-dung, also rotted, and twice as much rough 
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sand, to make water go throngh; it will be found a 
first-rate top-dressing. Stir and take off the surface 
without bruising the roots, then fill up with the top- 
dressing to within a quarter of an inch of the top of 
the pot ; water gently, and close up the frame a day 
or two, except tilting the lights a trifle behind. 

Chrysanthemums. — Cuttings may be taken from 
the root-shoots, if not done in November, December, 
or last month. Those that are struck may be shifted, 
and haye the tops pinched out. 

Carnations and Picotees, — Continue the same treat- 
ment as recommended for last month. Pat rotted 
turves three parts, and cow-dung mould one part ; or, 
if you have not rotted turves, mix up some loam and 
cow-dung in equal quantities, if not done before ; lay 
them together in a heap, to get ready for potting these 
plants in their large pots for blooming. Turn it and 
mix once a week, and look well for wireworm and grub 
every time it is turned. 

Roses. — Prune one half the moss and summer roses 
in the garden, leaving the other half to be pruned a 
month later. The Chinese and climbing roses must 
be pruned but little; the weakly branches must be 
removed, and all weak dwindling sprigs cut out, but 
main branches must not be shortened much. The 
garden kinds must be cut back rather close, not 
leaving more than two or three bottom eyes of the 
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principal last year's shoots; also cut out any weak 
shoots, as well as old wood and branches, which cross 
one another, and are in each other^s way. Plant roses, 
and whether they be standards or dwarfs, worked 
roses or on their own roots, out of doors or in pots, 
cut the ends off the roots clean, and take off all 
bruised portions. Provide strong loam and dung in 
equal quantities, and, if the soil out of doors be not of 
this description, dig in some stuff of the kind with each 
plant ; but we prefer autumn planting. Do not prune 
newly-planted roses until you see how much of the 
wood will break into bud. Graft roses on common 
stocks; if well done, you will make plants of the 
prunings of your choice varieties. Plant stocks also, 
if you have not enough already out. 

Dahlias. — Set some of the most choice that you 
are anxious to propagate in pots of light mould, 
and place them in a stove, greenhouse, hot-bed, or 
a cucumber-frame; or, for want of either, in the 
dwelling-house. 

Anemones^ for late bloom, should be planted at 
the same time as the ranunculus, and in the same 
manner. 

Tulijps. — Give all the air you can, without risking 
a frost, which would be fatal. Hoops and waterproof 
transparent cloth form the best covering — far better 
than mats. 
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Polyanthuses, — Examine for slugs, and, if neces- 
sary, put a ridge of lime round them for protection. 
Sow seed in pans — square ones, if you have got them 
— and put them in a cold frame. They must not be 
allowed to get thoroughly dry when once sown. We 
cover with damp moss till they are up, but it is not 
necessary if you can attend to the watering. 

Tender Annuals, hardy and half-hardy ditto, 
wanted to be forward, should be sown in heat; ten- 
week stocks and mignonette, asters, balsams, and 
cockscombs, and all others wanted early, or that 
require a long summer. 

Perilla nanJcinensis (black) and Cineraria maritima 
(silver-white), now used for bedding, must be sown 
and treated like other tender annuals. 

Bedding Plants, — Continue to take cuttings of 
geraniums, calceolarias, verbenas, and other bedding 
plants, and strike them in bottom heat if you have it, 
or in the greenhouse^ 

Potted Plants. — These should be kept pretty dry, 
and always have plenty of air. In mild Weather 
almost every subject, in pits and greenhouses, is the 
better for being as little covered as possible, for light 
is as requisite as air. 

Flowers and Shrubs. — A succession of these may 
be put in the hot-beds or stoves for forcing, and those 
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bursting into bloom should be removed to where they 
are to flower. 

The Pmit Garden.— February. 

Strawberries, — If you have unwisely or unavoid- 
ably delayed removing these for new beds in the 
autumn, now is the latest time to do it ; likewise clean 
the beds, by removing all runners and discoloured 
leaves, and top-dress them with decomposed dung. 

Oooseherry and Currant Bushes, — The planting of 
these, and fruit-trees in general, should be attended to 
at once, if in case you omitted to see to and carry out 
such work in the autumn — which we prefer, for it is 
far better than risking any planting so late. 

Raspberries, — The same may be said of these, and, 
as such, there is no necessity for us to repeat the 
advice. 

Pruning should have been done before this ; but if 
it has not been seen to earlier, it must be carried out 
forthwith. 

Grafting must be prepared for by obtaining scions, 
which may be thrust half-way into the ground, and 
will l^eep for weeks, if necessary, ready for use when 
wanted. 
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The Kitchen Oarden.— February. 

Rhuharl and Seakale may be covered for forcing 
with pots or boxes, and surrounded witb fermenting 
leaves, or hot stable dung ; a few plants at a time. 

Peas, — Sow for a succession crop to those sown 
earlier; or, if you have not sown any, sow for your 
first crop, not too thick, nor too many — as we recom- 
mend sowing every month till July, or even August, 
to those who will risk seed for the chance of a late 
crop. Earth up any that are advancing in growth, 
and put proper sticks to them. 

JBroad Beans. — Sow these in drills one yard apart, 
and the beans three to six inches asunder in the 
drill. Sow a few in a patch for planting out, and you 
may put out any that have been got ready for that 
purpose. 

Cabbages. — Plant out in vacant spaces the strongest 
from the seed-bed, twice as thick as required, that 
half may be pulled for greens, such as are bunched. 

Radishes and Lettuces. — Sow in a sheltered situa- 
tion, where they may be easily protected with litter, 
such as clean straw and pea-haulm, which can be 
spread over them at night, and remain on them in 
a frost, but be taken off in the morning in mild 
weather. 
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Onions, for seed and use, — ^Plant out a few fine 
bulbs to go to seed ; plant the bulbs two -thirds 
in the ground, and a foot from each other; also 
small autumn bulbs to swell, six inches apart. You 
may sow a small bed to precede the main crop. 

Chives, — This substitute for onions in stews and 
hashes should always be grown in small quantities, 
as other herbs are. The present month is the time for 
procuring plants, or parting them to propagate. 

Garlic and Shallots, — Plant this month. The 
small ones may be bought cheap, and become large 
enough for use in one season ; or buy the large 
ones at once, they yield great increase. Plant six 
inches apart each way, in beds four feet wide. 

Potatoes, — Plant a few in the warmest border, in a 
row, at the foot of a fence or south wall ; or lay them 
in the corner at the foot of the wall, and throw some 
light soil on them. 

Cucumbers and Melons, — Look to the linings and 
the state of the heat; give air in the daytime, by 
tilting the lights a little ; lay the branches equally over 
the bed, and take off the ends of the shoots that may 
be too vigorous and show no fruit. 

Mushroom. — Beds may be made by placing a sloping 
heap of horse-droppings against a wall, and covering 
it till it gets lukewarm; then place lumps of spawn 
(which may be had of any nurseryman) the size of 
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liens^ eggs, nine inclies apart, all over it, and put 
from one to two inches of good light loam on, well 
patted with the back of the spade ; cover the whole 
with straw, to keep off wet and cold ; but in a shed 
they will do better than in the open air ; nevertheless 
the south side of a wall will do, and so will any dark 
ccHbt. 

Kidney Beans may be sown three in a pot, size 
sixteen, to be forced in a common hot-bed, stove, or 
greenhouse. 

Cauliflowers, — Sow under glass, and protect as last 
month ; where they are grown under hand-glasses, the 
same should be tilted or taken off the forward plants 
in mild weather. 

Celery, — Earth up on dry days. A little may be 
sown, if you have any protection, though it be only a 
garden-frame. 

Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, and Spinach, or any of 
them you may require, should be sown at once, where 
they can have slight protection. 

Herbs. — ^Pot up a few plants, if you have not already 
done so, and place them under glass, to use early, 
particularly mint and fennel. 

Preliminary Bemarks.— March. 

The remains of crops done ivith, and plants no longer 
of use in the various departments of the garden, should 
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be cleared away, and the spaces dug or trenched, as the 
case may be. 

Winter^ 8 damages, — ^All the departments should bo 
examined, and where mischief of any kind, caused by 
the weather, is perceivable, lose no time in repairing it. 
Branches of trees loosened from their fastenings, 
shrubs parted from their stakes, climbers detached 
from the walls or trellises, palings broken, hedges 
damaged, and such like, are jobs that must be seen to; 
for if neglected, they will convince us of the truth of 
the old adage, ^^ A stitch in time saves nine/' 

The Flower Oarden.— March. 

Chrysanthemums. — The young ones that have struck 
root should have their tops pinched out, and may be 
either put into three-inch pots singly and kept in their 
frames, or planted in the open ground. 

Auriculas will begin to grow fast, and unless you 
are particularly in want of increase, you will strengthen 
the bloom by taking off the side-shoots small; they 
greatly retard the main bloom, if permitted to grow on 
the plant ; they may have the benefit of warm showers 
occasionally, if there be such during the month, but 
they must be shut up and covered at night. 

Carnations^ Picotees, Pinks, Pansies, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Bulbs in general, must have the treatment 
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already recommended continued throughout the present 
month; they cannot have too much air in mild 
weather. Those intended to be bloomed in pots should 
be shifted. 

Hardy Annuals may be sown in the borders, and 
also in heat; and autumn-sown annuals may be planted 
out, or, if they are in patches where they are to bloom, 
they may be thinned, and the surplus planted out. 

Dahlias. — Take off cuttings from those already in 
heat, cut them close up to a joint or under-side of a 
leaf, as soon as you can, with two joints; put one 
cutting each into two-and-a-half -inch pots, and place 
them in the hot-bed to strike ; water them all over 
the foliage, but keep off the sun. In good bottom 
heat they strike very soon. 

Tender Annuals may be sown in heat in pots, if 
not done last month, and hardy ones in the open 
ground. 

Forcing Flowers. — Many flowers only require to be 
put in among the dahlias or cucumbers ; but they must 
not interrupt either. They are better in a warm stove 
or greenhouse. 

Borders in which there are bulbs and herbaceous 
plants should be dug and cleared as soon as the 
contents show above ground, that they may not be 
damaged by the digging; you then see what space you 
have left for planting or sowing. 
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Bedding Plants. — Continue to take cuttings of 
such subjects as^ geraniums, calceolarias, verbenas, 
heliotropes, lobelias, etc. 

The Fruit Oarden.— March. 

Gi-afting. — ^The end of this month is a good time to 
begin grafting ; and it is easy to get a piece of any 
good pear, apple, plum, cherry, peach, nectarine, 
apricot, or other fruit. You may cut back any other 
less valuable tree of the kind to answer for a stock ; 
then cut both the stock and the graft to fit each other ; 
tie them well, to secure them, and put clay or grafting 
wax over th^m to keep the air out. There are a 
great many methods of joining the two; but where the 
tree to graft on and the piece to be grafted on it 
are the same size, the operation is much about the 
same as splicing a broken stick. The bark of both 
scion and stock should meet on one side at leasts where 
the one is larger than the other. 

Wall Fruit — We have no great faith in protecting 
fruit-trees in bloom against frost ; but for those who 
have, now is the time they require it most. Try the 
transparent muslin or linen, or Haythom^s hexagonal 
net ; it does not take away the light. 

Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants. — Fork 
between these ; or if this be inconvenient on account 
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of under crops, hoe between them and stir the 
surface. 

Planing, — Do not neglect this important work, 
which ought to have been done before. 

The Kitchen Oardeit— March. 

Turnips. — Sow a few early in a warm, sheltered 
situation, after rain or watering the ground; and if 
there be dry weather, they must be watered freely 
till up. If there be the least danger of the fly, 
sprinkle soot or wood-ashes on them ; but where the 
ashes can be had in quantity, sprinkle the surface all 
over before they come up. 

Potatoes. — ^Plant a few potatoes, whole sets of 
moderate size and early kinds. If you have any well- 
rotted dung, dig trenches eight inches deep, two feet 
apart; put dung three or four inches thick in the 
trenches, and fork in a little of the soil to mix with it ; 
lay the potatoes upon the soil so prepared, and draw 
down earth upon them to cover them well three inches. 
These are for an early crop. As they come up, 
throw litter over them, to protect them in frost and 
cold winds. 

Broad Beans. — Plant out from the bed as soon 
as they are large enough, in rows two feet apart, and 
the plants three to six inches asunder in the rows; 
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earth any that may be up, and put in seed in drills 
where they are to remain. 

Radishes and Lettuces, — Continue to sow a few, 
if they are jrequired, to succeed those sown last 
month. 

Horse-Radish, — Cut horse-radish into pieces an inch 
long; trench the ground i&fteen inches deep; place 
these cuttings in the trenches as you make them, six 
inches apart, and cover up with the soil which you 
take out of the next trench. 

Carrots, — Sow some more early ones in a sheltered 
situation, first breaking the ground well to a spit-and- 
a-half deep ; rub the woolly seeds apart in some sand, 
and sow in drills nine inches from each other, covering 
them very lightly ; or you may sow broadcast, if you 
prefer it. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — Examine the heat of the 
cucumber-frames, and i£ they have materially declined, 
give fresh linings of hot stable-dung ; let the plants 
have air by tilting the back of the glasses a little, or, 
if the sun be powerful, raise them two inches ; do not 
allow too many fruit to swell at once; continue to 
cover at nights. Sow about the middle of the month 
cucumbers for ridging out ; sow as before, two or three 
seeds in a pot. 

NasturtiuTjis, — Sow if wanted; they are used in 
pickles and as substitutes for capers, and may be sown 
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against palings or anywhere to climb. The dwarf sort 
are as good as the climbing variety for pickling. 

Broccoli. — Sow for early crops to come in for the 
autumn. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow some seed in a warm situation 
and in rich ground, and plant out such as have been 
kept in frames all the winter. Thin and earth up 
those under glasses. Leave only three, and plant out 
those you take away elsewhere. 

Cabbages. — Sow some of the early sorts in a warm 
border or quarter, and plant out strong plants from 
the autumn sown. Plant out red cabbage, if not done 
in the autumn. 

Celery. — Sow some seed in pots or boxes, to put 
into a cucumber-frame, and grow it for early planting, 
or to enable you in some measure to shelter it if 
necessary. 

Leeb. — Sow in a warm situation; a moderate patch 
will be sufficient for a tolerable crop when planted 
out. 

Mint. — ^The roots may be dug up and parted, and 
fresh plantations made ; some potted, if not done last 
month, and put into a frame, or even into a warm 
room, will be found useful, perhaps ; especially as it is 
in such great request for mint-sauce before it comes 
up in the open air. 
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Onions. — Sow for a crop. The ground should have 
been lying in ridges through the winter. Strong 
decomposed manure should be plentifully dug in and 
mixed with the soil, which should be levelled, and tho 
seeds sown . thinly and evenly all over the bed, unless 
the appearance of drills be preferred. The seed must 
be well, but not deeply, covered, and well trodden or 
rolled in. 

Peas, — Sow more of these for succession ; the 
earlier-sown ones already up must be cleared, and earth 
drawn to their stems in a ridge on the shady side of 
the row, and pretty high up, to protect them from the 
cold winds ; also stick those that require it as soon as 
possible, as it tends to protect them from wind and 
frost. 

Borage. — ^This, which is said to be excellent for 
bees, may be sown wherever they are kept, and be 
allowed to take its chance without any other culture 
than clearing it from weeds. 

Savoys. — This is a very useful and profitable 
vegetable, especially where there is a family ; and, as 
such, a good bed should be sown in an open situation, 
not too thickly. 

Lettuces. — Seed may be sown of the various kinds 
for succession; and any sufficiently forward may be 
planted out in warm situations. . 



t ■ ^ 
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Asparagus Beds. — Spread rotten dung over them, 
two inches thick, and fork it in carefully. Make new 
beds early in the month. 

Artichokes and Oardoons are scarcely worth growing, 
but look neat. If you want them, get a few suckers 
and plant them two feet six inches apart, and a yard 
asunder between the rows. If you already have them, 
loosen the earth, take away the off-sets, and plant 
them as you like. 

Spinach. — Sow every three weeks, if you use much, 
and in proper quantities. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. — Plant a few like potatoes 
in any out-of-the-way place, or for a blind. They are 
' a tall crop. 

Parsley. — Sow this month round the edge of 
borders, or in rows eighteen inches apart; but it 
may be sown almost at any time except the very hot 
months. 

Preliminary Remarks.— April. 

Work delayed or forgotten. — As it frequently hap- 
pens that for want of opportunity or bad weather, or 
both, some of the work advised is left undone for a 
time, we exhort those of our readers who have been 
guilty of such neglect to repair the mischief before it 
is too late. 
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Frosty Nights are certain to occur just at this 
season ; and as such, great activity should be used in 
the protection of young seedlings, fruit-trees, and 
early growths of even hardy subjects. 

The Dmll System. — We recommend this for all 
planting in the kitchen-garden for two reasons : first, 
because the plants may be more effectually watered ; 
and secondly, by filling in the said drills after awhile, 
the first earthing-up is accomplished. 



The Flower Oarden.— April 

Borders and Flower Beds. — If not done last month, 
fork up those in which there are herbaceous plants or 
bulbs, as soon as they are all through the ground; 
be careful not to injure them; then rake, and clear 
away the rubbish. 

Carnations and Picotees. — Pot them in ten or 
twelve inch pots; put two inches of crocks at the 
bottom, then a portion of the mould got ready in 
February, and turned over weekly since. The pot 
containing the plants must be turned up in the hand 
and struck against a table, or some other substance, 
when the ball of earth will leave it; rub off the 
surface a little ; now let this be adjusted in the large 
pot, to bring the collar of the plant — ^that is, the 
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lower part of the leaves — witliin half an inch of the 
top edge ; fill up all round, press the soil close, and 
water gently. Let them be under a roof if possible, 
or at least in a sheltered place, and be carefully- 
looked after, that they may get neither too wet or too 
dry. All those that cannot be potted for blooming 
should be planted in rows, two feet apart, and the 
plants one foot asunder in the rows. 

Tuberoses require heat to bloom them in perfection; 
they may be grown the greater part of their time in 
a hot-bed, but when they shoot up for flowering, 
they require six feet of height, and nothing but a 
warm house will do. 

Dahlias, — Now put the remaining roots to work, 
if you have not done it before. Pot them with the 
collar of the roots above the surface of the soil, and 
place them in the heat of a common hot-bed made up 
for cucumbers, or for the purpose. If you are only 
going to divide the roots instead of propagating 
largely, throw them into the hot-bed without potting ; 
and as soon as they show their eyes, cut a piece of 
root to every eye, and pot them to grow slowly till 
planting time. Sow seed. 

Banunculuses. — Stir the earth between them, and 
break it small; closing it carefully about the roots 
afterwards. 

Clump and Lawn Plants. — Continue to take 
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cuttings of all these plants until you have enough. 
Petunias, heliotropes, verbenas, salvias, fuchsias, 
brugmansias, geraniums, hydrangeas, and other 
quick-growing subjects, are all readily struck under 
bell-glasses, with a Httle bottom heat. 

Chrysanthemums, — The plants in small pots must 
be shifted as these receptacles become filled with roots, 
and regularly stopped as they throw out their lateral 
shoots, but be kept in their frames till next month ; 
and treat those planted in the groimd in the same way 
as regards stopping. 

Potted Plants should be cleared of their dead 
leaves, the surface mould removed, and be fresh 
earthed up with good rich compost, such as is used 
for carnations, etc. ; and when the pots are very full 
of roots, they should be exchanged for those of larger 
size. 

Ornamental Shrubs and Trees may still be removed 
with care ; though all the work of this kind should be 
done in the autumn and winter. 

Annuals of the more hardy kind may still be sown 
in the borders at the beginning of the month, if not 
already done; but all the ordinary border annuals 
may be sown at the end of it. 

Tender Annuals may be sown on a slight hot-bed, 

either under proper lights, or under a hand-glass, 

if not done before. Hardy ones, which have been 

2 
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wintered in frames, may be planted out towards the 
end of the month, or the beginning of next, in the 
places where they are to bloom. Mignonette may 
be sown in pots and boxes for the windows, or in a 
warm border for planting out. 

Auriculas are now fast rising for bloom. If the 
pips in a truss are crowding each other, take out some 
of the smallest and weakest, leaving about eight to 
perfect themselves ; but if there be a larger number, 
thin them out only to give room enough to the 
remainder. Towards the middle of the month they 
will begin to show colour. They must then be 
removed to a shady situation, where they must be 
thoroughly protected from rain and cold winds, and 
shaded from the sun. The smallest check will spoil 
the bloom. As they open, there should be bits of 
cotton or moss stuck between the foot-stalks to 
keep the truss all in its place, and give the flowers 
room to open properly ; they will then bloom in 
perfection. 

Roses. — If the opening buds of roses disclose any 
symptoms of disease or insect, they must be all 
examined, and the grubs picked off. At the latter 
end of the month,, .the portion of summer roses 
left unpruned must be pruned as the former ones 
were ; it will throw the flowering back a month, 
and make a second seasou of bloom. But this only 
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applies to the summer varieties, such as moss, 
Provence, cabbage, and the like. Perpetual bloomers 
only want the decaying flowers cut back to the next 
strong eye. 

Biennials and Perennials, such as canterbury bells, 
wall-flowers, sweet williams, hollyhocks, two-year 
stocks, dwarf and tall rockets, seedling border 
polyanthuses, etc., must be planted out where they are 
to flower, if not done in the autumn. 

Hyacinths in flower should be shaded and pro- 
tected from sun and rain, but must have air and 
light. 

Tulips. — Stir the earth between them, and bruise 
the lumps as soon as they come up fairly through 
the ground. Protect early ones from sun and rain. 
Use more diligence than ever to keep the show 
varieties from frost; as they advance they are more 
susceptible of check, and consequent injury to the 
bloom. 



The Fruit Oarden.— April 

Wall-Fruit Trees and Trained Trees. — Cut off all 
shoots that grow outwards, and all others which grow 
in the way of better ones. All the pruning that has 
been delayed or neglected should be done at once, 
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and the shoots nailed yery neatly to the walls. Rub 
oflf the buds where no shoots are wanted. 

Vines, if you wish for young plants, may be 
layered ; that is, take any branch which can be spared, 
cut a slit in it three inches long (between two eyes), 
bend the part under ground, and with a strong hooked 
stick peg it fast, then drive a stick in to fasten the 
upper part to ; it will strike root by October. Rub . off 
all the young shoots of the vine where they are not 
wanted ; but this will, in late seasons, belong to the 
next montVs work. 

Vermin, — Examine all fruit trees and bushes, and 
clear them of insects. Look well to the snails, slugs, 
etc., that are harboured in the walls and at the foot of 
walls, also in hedges and old box-edging. 

Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, — If not pruned 
before, had better be cut, even as late as it is, than 
not at all; but it is culpable neglect to leave it so 
late. 

The Kitchen Oarden.— April 

Seahale. — Sow the seeds in a small bed, and cover 
an inch; refresh with water when it gets too dry. 
Cover with a pot, and surround with hot stable-dung, 
any established plants that you wish to force. 

Bhubarh. — If you raise this from seed, now is the 
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time to sow it in rich strong soil ; if you wish to force 
it, do as you would with kale, only it need not be 
kept dark. Wood troughs, open at both ends, are 
best, because they can always be covered with a flat 
tile, and opening them in warm weather helps the 
colour. 

Radishes. — Continue to sow, if you require them 
for more ; but they must still be covered against frost 
with litter, or be sown in a frame. 

Potatoes. — Plant more potatoes, for a fuller crop 
than the last ; middling tubers whole are far better 
for the cottager than cut sets of larger ones. It is 
a fallacy to conclude that the largest potatoes have 
the largest eyes ; there is no fallacy in preferring a 
whole potato to a cut set. If they do not go quite 
so far as cut sets, you have only to plant them wider 
apart, and get a heavier crop to each. We have seen 
a better crop of potatoes in a cottage garden from the 
largest of the chats thrown by for the pigs than in 
many of the most highly-cultivated grounds when 
cut sets were used. Plant as directed last month. 
If you are obliged to use large potatoes, cut each 
piece with one or two good eyes to it. Cut sets 
may be planted nine inches apart ; whole potatoes, 
though smaller, should have a foot distance between 
each other. But remember, potatoes that have been 
exhausting themselves by growing before they are 
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planted are always liable to failure from all sorts of 
maladies. 

Savoys^ Broccoli, Scotch Kale, and Brussels Sprouts 
should be sown this month, about the middle, if the 
weather suit. Make up a bed and sow a good patch 
of each, according to your wants ; let the beds be well 
dug and dressed for them. 

Herbs of all descriptions should be slipped or 
parted, and planted, to make fresh beds where 
necessary. Sow parsley ; and if not already stocked, 
get in a little seed of all the herbs. 

Peas should be sown once a month, or even twice, 
according to the consumption. 

Onions. — Sow the main crop. Let the ground be 
well dunged and dug, and sow as before. Plant out a 
few larger ones for seed, if not already done. 

Lettuce. — Sow more seed; indeed these, as well 
as peas, should be sown in small quantities, and 
continued every month, so long as the supply 
is required, and plant out any that are large 
enough. 

Broad Beans, if required, should be sown again, 
as soon as the last sowing has got the second pair 
of leaves open. Sow them in rows to bloom where 
they come up ; let the rows be two feet apart ; earth 
up those which are growing. 

Turnips. — Sow a few, and then thin out as soon as 
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they have two rough leaves, leaving them six inches 
apart in every direction. 

Geleiij. — Sow a piece the size of a largo hand-glass 
for the main crop, and use the glass to protect them ; 
prick out any that are already up, for the purpose of 
strengthening them. 

Carrots. — Sow a few more, in the same manner as 
directed last month; thin out any that are up, and 
large enough for the purpose. 

Small Salad and Corn Salad may be sown from 
time to time as required. 

Cucumbers, — Look well to the heat of the beds, 
and attend to lining them with hot stable-dung when 
they decline ; regulate the shoots of the plants as they 
grow, and do not let any plant have more than three 
fruit swelling at once. 

Tomatoes, Chillies, and Capsicums should bo sown 
at the same time as cucumbers, at the beginning of 
the month, in pots; and the same hot-bed, if you 
have room, will do. 

Kidney Beans, — Sow in rows two feet apart, and 
the seeds four inches from each other in the drill. 

Scarlet Runners may be sown in a patch for 
planting out, or in the rows where they are to grow. 
In limited gardens the former is the better way. 

Spinach, — Sow as before; hoe, weed, and thin 
that abeady up, leaving it four inches apart; and 
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when large enough to eat, pull up, regularly, the 
largest plants all over the bed. 

Beetroot should be sown in drills nine inches apart. 

Garlic and Shallots, — ^Plant in drills a foot apart, 
and from six to nine inches from root to root. 

Cabbages, — Plant out any that are strong enough ; 
thin those on the seed-beds, and prick out those pulled 
up to strengthen. Sow again for succession. 

Cauliflowers. — Plant out, in good ground, eighteen 
inches apart in the row, and two feet from row to row, 
some of the plants kept over the winter, and give 
plenty of air to those under glasses. 

Parsnips. — Sow in a patch for planting out, or 
broadcast to thin out, or, which is still better, in drills 
nine inches asunder. 

Vegetable Marrow, — Sow iii heat. A few plants 
will suffice ; therefore a pinch of seed will do. 

Routine. — Hoeing and thinning crops, weeding, 
planting out greens that are large enough; earthing 
up, etc., may be gone on with as usual. Gravel walks 
should be turned and rolled, box edgings and grass- 
verges trimmed, lawns neatly mowed once a week (or 
fortnight at most), and litter of every description 
constantly removed. 
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Preliminary Remarks.— May. 

Weeds. — Every spare moment should be employed 
in the destruction of these, for if they are permitted 
to flower and cast their seeds abroad, it will bo the 
work of years to get them under again. 

Tender Plants. — This month tender plants of every 
description may be planted out, or placed in the open 
air; and for seedlings and cuttings that have been 
housed, there is no better time than the morning or 
evening, after a shower, for giving them the change. 

Half-hardy PlanU, in the open ground, may now, 
with safety, have their coverings removed. Make it 
your business to ascertain the habit, height, and 
colour of every flower previous to planting it in the 
various beds and borders, that the most eligible 
situation may be fixed upon for each. 

The Flower Garden.— May. 

PinJcs, for showing, should have all the stems but 
one removed, and all the buds but two or three, at 
the most, taken from the one stem left. Top-dress 
the beds with rotten cow-dung (stirring the earth 
first between them), and water, if the weather prove 
dry. Sow seed. 
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Plants kept in tlie dwelling-house or in pits may 
be planted out in the ground by the middle of the 
month; also fuchsias, geraniums, verbenas, petunias, 
and other clump and border plants. 

Dahlias, — ^These may be planted out by the 15th, 
both those from cuttings and those from parting the 
roots; also old roots that have not been parted or 
propagated. Dahlias, in plantations by themselves, 
should be six feet apart every way, and have, then, 
stakes driven down before they are planted, that 
they may be tied up at once, to protect them from 
wind. Lay all sorts of traps for earwigs directly, 
and hunt them industriously. Beanstalks are the 
best traps. Plant out seedlings at the end of the 
month. 

Outtings of all kinds may be taken from biennials, 
perennials, and most other plants, and struck under a 
hand-glass. 

Pansies must be top-dressed, and the litter taken 
away ; water must be supplied liberally in hot weather, 
and the hottest sun kept ofE. Cuttings may be struck 
in the shade under a hand-glass ; side-shoots are best 
for this purpose. Sow seed. 

Aunculas. — These, as they decline their bloom, 
should be placed on a hard ground, where they may 
have all the wet and air; and if the seed be not 
wanted, pick off the vessels, but do not cut down the 
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stem. Sow seed in pans or boxes, that they may be 
protected if necessary. 

Tulips. — Get on your top cloth, and never let the 
sun reach them after they show colour, but give all 
the air you possibly can, with safety, though they must 
be protected from the cold wind. 

Ohn/santhemiuns must be prevented from running 
up tall by stopping all the shoots as soon as they are 
two inches long, and the pots must be exchanged for 
larger ones as the plants advance (we allude to the cut- 
tings that have been grown in small pots) in growth. 
Stop those in the open ground in the same way. 

Anmials that have been raised in heat may be 
planted out in beds and borders where they are to 
flower, or be potted oflF. Balsams and cockscombs for 
blooming in pots should bo shifted singly into 60-sized 
ones, to be afterwards shifted into 48's, 32^s, 2i^s, 
and so on, as they advance in growth and fill the 
others with roots. 

Polyanthuses, in pots, should be put out after 
flowering, and, if necessary, parted for increase. 
Seed may also be sown at once. 

Rose Stoclcs. — Trim out all weak, and cut away 
every lower branch of rose stocks, to throw the 
strength into the upper shoots. 

Carnations and Picotees, now in their blooming- 
pots, should be flowered on some kind of stage that 
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will keep them from the attacks of creeping vermin. 
For want of better, get some pans a foot across, and 
three or four inches deep, to fill with water. In these 
pans place inverted flower -pots, and on these lay 
planks. If you use forms or long stools, let the legs 
stand in water. The plants require moisture in dry 
weather, and, when watered, all the soil in the pot 
should be wetted. 

Hyacinths in beds should be shaded from the sun 
and protected against rain, as directed last month. 

Autumn-flowering Bulbs may be removed, if not 
already done, and, if necessary, procured now for 
planting. 

The Fruit Garden.— May. 

Wall-fruit Trees of all sorts must be looked over, 
and their useless shoots removed — all those that grow 
straight out from the wall, and such as are in each 
other^s way. The shoots which are retained should 
be trained in the right direction; and when any 
one is too vigorous for the rest of the tree, it is 
better to cut it away. Thin the fruit as soon as it is 
large enough. 

Standard Fruit Trees should be as well attended 
to as wall-fruit trees; but as they are not quite so 
easily got at, they are mostly neglected, otherwise 
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there is no operation that benefits the wall tree that 
would not equally help the standard, whose fruit 
would be larger and better flavoured if thinned and 
attended to. 

Syringing Fi^it Trees, — ^This is of the greatest 
service, not only in dislodging vermin of all kinds, but 
cleaning and refreshing the trees. 

Vines should be looked over, and the shoots stopped 
at the first or second joint beyond the fruit; clear 
them of all useless growth/and see that the remaining 
shoots are nailed in properly. 

Strawberries in Flower will require watering if the 
weather be dry. 



The Kitchen Garden.— May. 

Broad Beans. — Sow more of any kind, if it be 
desirable to have successive crops, though few care 
to have a continuance ; take off the tops of those 
in flower, and draw earth to the stems of any 
recently up. 

Savoys. — Sow seed for a late crop ; plant out some 
of the earliest sowing. 

Pea^. — Sow some twice in the month. These should 
be sown right through the season, every fortnight or 
three weeks, and not in large quantities; earth up those 
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which are up and advancing ; stick such as are forward 
enough. 

Endive, — Seed should be sown for a few early plants, 
in rich open ground, 

Fot Herbs may be sown^ and slips may still be put 
into the ground, though it is better far to be earlier 
if possible. 

Radishes. — Sow more seed, and select some of the 
handsomest of the crop gone by to plant for seed; 
choose those which are most smooth -skinned and 
bright -coloured, plant them in a row two feet 
apart. 

Celery. — ^The March sowing will be large enough 
to prick out. Take the largest, and prick them out, 
three to four inches apart, on a piece of rich 
ground; water them in to settle their roots. Sow 
more seed. 

Onions must be hoed and cleared. The plants 
for bulbing must not be closer than five or six inches. 
If, however, any be left, they may be drawn for salads; 
but it is better not to have the bed trampled upon 
of tener than is necessary, therefore it should be cleared 
of all weeds and properly thinned at once; support the 
stems of those going to seed. 

Cabbages, — Transplant a quantity of the spring- 
soWn ones in rows eighteen inches apart every way. 
Tie up some of those that are forward enough, so that 
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the hearts may be whitened; earth up such as are 
advancing, loosening the soil, and drawing it up to the 
stems. Sow more seed, for you should never be short 
of plants. 

Cauliflowers protected with hand-glasses mast be 
uncovered daily, for they are now beginning to show 
flower j and when this is the case, break down one or 
two leaves to cover them from the wet and sun. If 
the weather prove very dry, the plants must be watered. 
Transplant others from the seed or nursery-bed, and 
sow more seed. 

Broccoli, — Seed must be sown this month, and it is 
better to sow two or three kinds, and at two or three 
separate seasons, a fortnight apart. 

Kale or Borecole, — Sow this month, if it be intended 
to grow any, for it is hardy, and good eating in a hard 
winter. 

Beetroot — Sow some seed in drills nine inches apart, 
unless you did it last month. 

Kidney Beans may be planted (for a principal 
crop) in drills three or four inches apart, and the 
drills eighteen inches to two feet from each other; or 
the drills may be three feet apart, and have a row of 
lettuce between them. The double cropping looks 
well. 

Capsicumj Ohilli, and Tomato Plants, — Put a few 
under a south wall, or at the foot of a Bouth bank, at 
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.the end of the month, haying pricked them out two in 
a pot at the beginning, and grown them in the cucumber- 
bed; turn the ball of earth out whole, and water to 
settle the ground round them. 

Lettuce, — ^Transplant some of the strongest of the 
plants, thinning .the place they were sown in, that 
the rest may perfect their growth on the seed-bed. 
Sow some of the different varieties for succession, 
and tie up any that are forward enough to blanch. 

Small Salad, — Sow mustard, rape, cress, radish, 
and other small-salad herbs as before. 

Sjpinach, — The sowing of this must depend entirely 
on the supply required. If it be wanted in any quan- 
tity, it should be sown once a fortnight, as it must.be 
pulled and eaten before it runs to seed. 

Turnips. — Make another sowing, and hoe and 
thin out to six inches apart those which are forward 
enough. 

Carrots and Parsnips. — These should likewise be 
thinned out as soon as they are large enough, and 
ought not to be left nearer than eight inches apart ; 
carrot-seed may still be sown, not too thickly. 

Scarlet Runners. — Sow the first week if not done 
last month ; and if sown thin for planting, put them 
out six inches apart, in rows three feet from each 
other ; but generally they are sown against palings, or 
almost anywhere for a blind. 
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Asparagus. — ^Let this, for your own eating, grow 
three inches above the ground before you attempt to 
cut it. 

Melons and Cucumbers require constant attend- 
ance, both as to the heat and the number of fruit. 
Not more than two or three ought, to be grown on 
each plant at one time, and not even so many, if 
grown for exhibition. Level the earth in the later- 
made hot-beds by adding enough soil, and lay the 
branches out of each other^s way ; pinch off the ends 
of vigorous shoots, to force out lateral branches. 

Hot-beds or Ridges^ to do with hand-glasses only, 
may be formed out of doors to plant cucumbers and 
melons on. A trench, three feet wide and one foot 
deep, must be filled with hot stable-dung; the soil 
removed be thrown on the top, and the plants taken 
out of the pots and placed in it, the same as if 
under glass ; hand-glasses are then placed over each 
pot of plants, and as the plants grow the glasses are 
propped up, and the shoots allowed to cover the space. 
Sow cucumbers (for pickling) on the natural ground, 
or in an old declining hot-bed. 

Preliminary Remarks.— June. 

Watering. — In very dry, hot weather, this becomes 
a necessary operation; but we are no advocate for 

D 2 
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giving artificial moisture, if by any chance it can be 
dispensed with, as the benefit derived therefrom is, at 
most, but temporary. In a word, it excites the roots, 
and renders them more susceptible of draught after- 
wards. If positively necessary to water do so not 
sparingly, morning and evening, and continue the 
application daily till a change of weather takes place. 
As the ground round and about the plants becomes 
hard upon the surface after moisture, it will be 
essential to loosen the same with the hoe. 

Serbs should be gathered for drying in dry 
weather, and just before their flowers are fully ex- 
panded. They should then be placed in the shade to 
diy, as if spread in the sun both their colour and 
strength will be deteriorated. 



The Flower Garden.— June. 

Pinhs for Show. — Having reduced the stems to 
one, and the buds on that stem to two or three, the 
forwardest must be tied round the middle to prevent 
it from bursting. Worsted or bass-matting will do 
to tie with. They must have no sun or rain to wet the 
flowers when they once open ; oil-paper caps held 
above the flowers with a stick are mostly used. 
When the first flowers are perfect, the work of propa- 
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gation may be done by piping; that is, the shoots 
round the bottom of the stem are taken off two inches 
long, the lower leaves stripped off ; plant in rich earth, 
water till it is like mud ; hand-glasses must be covered 
over them, and they will require shading. Sow seed 
if not done last month. 

Roses, — Bud as soon as the stocks have grown 
enough to offer an opportunity; their bark should 
readily peel off. Take a bud from a rose you wish to 
propagate, cut it off, with its leaf and half-an-inch of 
the bark very thinly ; and cut a slit an inch long down 
the branch which is to receive the bud, and cut it 
across in the middle, thus forming a cross. With the 
handle of the budding-knife or sharp piece of wood 
raise up the bark on both sides, tuck in the bark of 
the bud under each side of the bark raised in the 
stock, fit the leaf and its bud exactly at the cross- 
point, tie the bark of the stock down with worsted- 
yarn or bass-matting, cover it with loose damp moss 
for a few days, and the union will be complete. Let 
the slit be made on the upper side of the branch, and 
as close down to the base as possible; it is so much 
stronger, that no weight of the head can break out 
the bud ; then cut away all the useless portions of the 
stock. China rose cuttings may also be struct under 
a hand-glass in the common border. 

Cuttings of fuchsias, geraniums, heliotropes, and 
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all sorts of greenliouse plants may be struck, and 
struck cuttings potted off singly into small pots. 

Picotees and Carnations wliicli are throwing up 
their bloom-stems must have them regularly tied up 
to their stakes; and as soon as the buds are large 
enough, not more than two or three should be left on 
each stem, nor must any plant have more than one 
stem left on it. Sow seed at once. 

Dahlias should be fastened to their stakes as they 
progress in growth. Look sharply after earwigs, 
which must be destroyed. 

AjphideSy which infest roses, carnations, dahlias, 
and other plants, should be syringed off with clean 
water in the evening after sunset, or in the morning 
before the sun is upon them ; this should be done with 
a small rose on the syringe. 

Weeds, which grow rapidly, must be kept under by 
hoeing, pulling up by hand, and digging out with the 
spade. 

Hyacinths and Tulips. — As the foliage turns 
yellow they must be all taken up carefully and laid in 
their boxes, but should be dried in the shade before they 
are put away altogether. 

Decayed Flowers and Seed Vessels, except where 
the seed is wanted, should be taken off every kind of 
plant. It gives life and vigour to the lateral blooms, 
and prolongs the flowering. 
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Auriculas. — Keep from violent rains ; look well to 
the drainage, and keep them carefully shaded. 

Pansies. — Shade from the hot sun, and water freely 
in hot weather ; the sun will injure the blooms. Sow 
seed at once; plant out seedlings, and make new 
beds. 

Chrysanthemums, — Continue stopping the branches 
when they have two pairs of leaves, and change the 
pots if the roots have reached the sides. Stop those 
planted out in the same way. 

Bulbs, — ^As the leaves decay, take up the roots, 
except where they are to stand over the winter. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones of the autumn planting 
and spring blooming, may be taken up and stored as 
soon as their foliage decays. The former, for show, 
must be shaded and watered. 

Anmials, — ^These may be planted in the beds and 
borders to succeed others. Also sow seed of any 
kinds you are desirous of raising for successional 
purposes. 

Greenhouse Plants, and every description of pro- 
tected subjects, may be placed out of doors. 

Biennials and Perennials that are large enough 
may be planted out ; but it is early yet. Sow seed of 
most of them. 
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The Fruit Qarden.— June. 

Bxidding. — The plum tribe of plants should be 
budded this month, and the sooner the better. 

Strawberries, — ^Peg down or put stones on the 
joints of such runners as you want to root, for plant- 
ing new beds, they strike more readily; shorten all 
beyond the joint; strike them in pots if you want 
them for forcing ; and the fruit must be thinned. 

Vines and Wall-fruit. — The former must be con- 
stantly attended to ; all shoots which are not required 
must be taken off. Wall-fruit of all kinds must be 
cleansed of the fly, grub, snails, slugs, and other 
vermin. The syringe is the most powerful antidote 
if frequently applied with clean water, or if that be 
not sufficiently efficatjious, first with tobacco water, 
and afterwards with clean water. All foreright shoots 
— that is, those which stand out from the wall — ^must 
be taken off. Thin the grapes. 

Standard Trees are equally worth the trouble of 
regulating the shoots. Take away those which are 
useless or crowd one another, and encourage the growth 
of others in right places. 
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The Kitchen Qarden.— June. 

Caidiflowers. — Prick out from the seed-bed into 
a piece of rich ground, three or four inches apart, 
to grow stronger previous to being finally planted out. 

Turnips, — Sow for a principal crop ; roll them in ; 
and if there has been no rain for a considerable time, 
water the ground the day before, and the day after. 

Scarlet liunners, — Sow directly, if not done already, 
and earth up and stick or string any sufficiently 
advanced for the purpose. 

Kidney Beans. — Another sowing of these may be 
made to succeed those already up and advancing. 

Salads, Radishes, Lettuces, etc., may be sown again, 
and plant out lettuce from the seed-bed. 

Peas. — Sow the early kinds, as they grow much 
faster than late ones, and are sooner in flower ; stick 
those that require it. 

Beans, — Those who like broad beans may put in 
another crop, and any sufficiently advanced for the 
purpose may be topped and earthed up. 

Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, Leehs, Sprouting Broccoli, 
and Cabbages. — All, or any of the above, may be trans- 
planted after a shower, or after having well saturated 
the ground with water, in rows eighteen inches apart 
and fifteen inches asunder in the row j but the cabbages 
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mdi.j be planted half the distance apart, to pull out every 
other one, while small, for greens. 

Celery. — Put out some of the strongest plants for 
early use, in richly-manured ground well dug, and in a 
trench not more than six inches deep, with the spit 
under it well dug and dressed. 

Sprouting Broccoli and Cabbage may be sown, and 
small plants from the seed-bed be pricked out to 
strengthen for future transplanting. 

Onions. — Hoe and weed these as soon as they are 
large enough, for the purpose of thinning them out so 
as to afford them room to swell. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — Give air, stop leading 
shoots, and regulate them, so as to spread equally 
over the beds ; and attend to those ridged out, and the 
plants intended for picklers. 

Potatoes. — Plant out the latest crops, except the 
substitutes for new ones in winter, which are planted 
in July. It may be worth while to mention here, that 
potatoes planted in July will yield a crop which are, to 
all intents and purposes, " new potatoes,^^ by the end 
of October ; some kinds are better than others for this 
late planting. If these are left in the ground to be 
dug up as they are wanted, they must be covered with 
litter, to protect them from frost, but as all crops of 
roots or tubers suffer in the winter months from the 
attacks of vermin, it is better to take them up and pit 
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them, or stack them solid (that is to say, with mould 
between them), and cover np just the same as the 
ordinary way of storing out of doors, for they retain 
theii* whiteness, when so treated. 

Tomatoes will bear more abundantly, and occasion 
less trouble, if constantly stopped before the fruit. 
Give them plenty of water, and mulch the surface with 
rotten dung. 



Preliminary Semarks.— July. 

Clear Oround of Crops that are done with, — The 
instant such crops as beans, peas, and the like, cease 
to be of any further use, clear the ground of their 
remains, manure and trench the same, and plant it 
with winter greens or coleworts, taking advantage of 
showery weather for the work. 

Ripening Seeds should be protected from the 
birds by means of worsted stretched over them, 
and gather any that are sufficiently ripe for the 
purpose. 

« 

fl<er6«.— Continue to gather these while in flower 
for drying and storing. 

Winter Crops, — Keep the hoe continually on the 
move between these for the double purpose of loosening 
the soil and clearing them of weeds. 
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The Flower Garden.— July. 

Watenng has now become a very necessary opera- 
tion for all plants in pots ; and those which are out of 
doors on any kind of soil, should be often turned round, 
to prevent them from rooting through. 

Carnations and Picotees to be propagated now by 
layering and piping — ^both easy and reliable methods. 

Cinerarias. — Seedlings sufficiently advanced — that 
is, when large enough to handle with safety — should be 
pricked out separately in thumb-pots, filled with light 
rich compost, and placed in frames. 

Chrysanthemums, — These will require liquid manure 
and frequent sprinklings overhead. Tie out as fast as 
the side-shoots make their appearance, for if they are 
once permitted to grow out of shape, nothing will 
restore them to proper form again. 

Fuchsias should be syringed once or twice a day, 
and have moderate shade. Plants in small pots will 
be much benefited by watering with liquid manure 
every three or four days. 

Greenhouse Plants, such as calceolarias, primulas, 
and so forth, must have constant attention now. Let 
seedlings be pricked out into pans at once ; also shift 
rooted suckers and cuttings. 

Hardy Shrubs of all kinds may be propagated by 
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layers and cuttings^ and the smaller the shoots the 
better, provided they are firm. 

Geraniums, as they go oat of bloom, should be cat 
down, and placed in a warm, sheltered, and rather 
shady place for a week; then to be put in the fall sun, 
and kept moderately dry at the root, but be sprinkled 
occasionally overhead till they show signs of breaking. 
They may then be repotted in smaller pots filled with 
turfy loam. 

Roses. — ^These may be pruned back and have a 
mulch and plenty of moisture to assist the autumn 
bloom. Cuttings of partially ripened shoots of most 
of the perpetual varieties may be put in the latter end 
of the month. A frame may be made up — if with 
bottom-heat so much the better, although it is not 
absolutely necessary for these. There should be a good 
five or six inches of light rich soil in which to insert 
the cuttings ; select, for this purpose, short half-ripe 
shoots, and keep them constantly shaded and occa- 
sionally sprinkled. Budding may be done where the 
bark of both stock and bud is firm, not otherwise. 



The Fruit Garden.— July. 

Peaches. — Any of these ripening off should be kept 
as cool as possible ; remember, close air and hot sun- 
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shine tends to spoil the flavour, and induces the fruit 
to drop off. 

Strawberries. — ^Plant out the first lot of well-rooted 
runners in well -manured ground ; keep constantly 
watered, and shade for a week or two. These will form 
good crowns and bear abundantly next season. Eunners 
intended for forcing should be shifted into larger pots 
as soon as ever they are well rooted. 

Currant and OooseheiTy Bushes. — ^Netting should 
be placed over these for the purpose of keeping the 
birds away from the fruit. 

Cherry Trees. — The same directions equally apply 
to these, and therefore there will be no necessity for 
us to repeat the advice. 

Vines. — Those in the early houses should be kept 
pretty dry for the purpose of promoting the ripening 
of the wood ; at the same time they must have plenty 
of air. Encourage quick ripening in late houses ; 
ventilate well and keep up the heat for the purpose 
of preventing damp and mildew. Water and mulch 
the borders of late houses, and by no means crop 
them, as it is very detrimental to the roots of the vine. 

Bines. — ^These must have every attention just now, 
as plenty of growth may be secured for the succession 
plants at this season. Those swelling their fruit will 
be all the better for a little liquid manure, and plenty 
of atmospheric moisture, and steady heat. Give abun- 
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dance of air to young stock. Fruiting plants should have 
their beds frequently sprinkled, but as they begin 
to ripen, keep them drier. Earth up the stools and 
increase the heat the moment the fruit is cut. 



The Kitchen Oarden.— July. 

Celery, — Any newly planted to have plenty of 
moisture ; if any be left in tlie beds lose no time in 
getting these plants out. Where the fly has not yet 
done serious damage to the crop, no further danger 
need be apprehended. 

Peas, — ^Fair autumn crops may be secured by 
sowing at once. A layer of manure should be placed 
at the bottom of the trench to draw the roots 
downwards and thus prevent them suffering from 
drought. 

Cauliflowers. — Hoe between those sufficiently 
forward for the operation, and plant out whatever 
you have in the seed-bed. There will be no necessity 
to draw earth to the stems of any but such as have 
become loosened at the collar. 

Shallots may be taken up as soon as the bulbs are 
ripe, as if left in the ground the autumnal rains will be 
sure to injure them ; especially those growing in damp 
low-lying soils. 
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Cucumbers, — For the purpose of ensuring fine fruit 
it will be necessary to keep up a steady bottom-heat, 
and this can only be accomplished by re-lining 
occasionally. 

Spinach. — Make up a bed for sowing a winter 
crop next month. The soil for this bed should 
be rich, and the position, if possible, high and dry. 

The Final Crop of walcheren broccoli, coleworts, 
early york cabbage, lettuces, broad beans, dwarf and 
runner beans, turnips, and radishes, may now be 
sown. 

Melons. — These require a brisk bottom-heat to 
ripen the fruit ; at the same time they must be kept 
pretty dry. Keep the vines regularly trained so that 
the leavea are at all times exposed to light, otherwise 
the fruit is safe to damp off. Those swelling fruit 
must be assisted to moderate atmospheric moisture 
and new lining. 

Winter Greens, — No opportunity should be lost in 
putting out plenty of these wherever you have the 
room. 

Preliminary Semarks.— August. 

Dead and Dying Leaves and Blooms. — The hues of 
autumn will begin to put in an appearance during the 
present month ; but by judicious management the 
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flower-borders may be so regulated as to make one 
believe that two-thirds of the year had not passed 
away, and this by simply removing dead and dying 
leaves and blossoms. 

Buds and Grafts, — Loosen the bandages of any 
done late in the season, and having set them at 
liberty, re- tie such as have not united kindly. 

Plants intended for blooming in the window late in 
the season should be kept free from flowers now. 

Bulbs, — Look over these with care, for the purpose 
of checking any predisposition to damp. 

Under Crops, — Keep th^ soil about these regularly 
loosened, and at all times free from weeds and other 
litter. 

The Flower Garden.— August. 

Annuals, — Those to stand the winter should be 
sown now on poor hard ground, or in pans filled with 
poor soil. The sorts to sow now are candytufts, 
nemophilas, coUinsias, erysimum, clarkias, larkspur, 
lupins, convolvulus, etc. 

Half-hardy Clump Plants. — Still propagate the 
various sorts, such as fuchsias, petunias, verbenas, 
etc.,>by cuttings, all kinds of perennials by parting 
the roots and cuttings, and herbacious plants, which 
have done flowering, by division of the roots. 
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Biennials, — ^All that are large enough should be 
planted out in beds, or where they are to bloom; 
canterbury-bells, two-year stocks, wallflowers, sweet- 
williams, seedling pinks, picotees and carnations, 
polyanthus, etc., if not done last month. 

Chrysanthemums. — Top the plants for show the 
last time early in the month, and look well to watering 
and partial shading. 

Dahlias require the ordinary care of fastening the 
shoots, shading the flowers, cutting away such leaves 
or branches only as are in the way or are growing 
beyond the flowers wanted. If you have any regard 
for a continuance of good blooms for showing, pull ofE 
every flower the moment it is useless. The more 
blooms there are, the worse it is for all. 

Carnations and Picotees, etc, not layered, must be 
done as soon as possible, and those which are layered 
must be watered and carefully attended to till 
rooted. 

Tulips. — Throw the soil out of the beds intended 
for this flower as soon as they are at liberty, and lay it 
in high ridges on each side of the beds, to be turned 
over once or twice a month until October or November, 
which is planting season. 

Roses. — Examine all those budded in June # and 
July, and release them from their ties. Cut off the 
shoots from the stock, that the whole strength may be 
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thrown into the bud; and look well after suckers, 
which must be removed. 

Auriculas. — Cover from too much wet and heat, 
but give all the air you can. Pot all those that 
require shifting in pots a size larger, or so reduce the 
roots as to go into a new pot the same size ; but if you 
find the roots do not reach the sides of the pots, and 
the plants are healthy, they are better in their own 
another season. 

Anemones and Ranunculuses. — Seed may be sown 
early this month in pans or boxes, or if the common 
sorts only, on beds, thinly broadcast. 

Pinks. — Plant out the struck pipings into nursery 
beds for moving, or into their permanent beds for 
flowering. Rich loam and dung will make the best 
soil ; six inches every way is the distance in beds 
four feet wide. Continue piping and layering. Sow 
seed. 

Holly hoclcs. — These are now coming to their prime, 
and must have every attention for the purpose of 
keeping them uninjured by disease. See to their 
fastenings, which should be loosely, but at the same 
time safely, tied to their stakes, or otherwise high 
winds wiU do them much damage. 

Hyacinths and Spring Bulbs generally. — You will 
shortly have to see to the potting of these, and must 
therefore make preparations at once for securing 
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plenty of good turfy compost in a sweet and friable 
condition for that purpose. 

Intermediate Stocks. — Seed should be sown in pans 
or boxes, to be placed in a frame or in some shady 
place under a wall or elsewhere. They should be 
potted off as soon as large enough to handle with 
safety, and housed in a light, dry and airy pit or 
greenhouse. 

Pansies. — These should be propagated for planting 
out in October, as well as for potting for early bloom- 
ing in the spring. Those lately struck should be 
planted out in beds of turfy loam, with a moderate 
allowance of silver-sand. 

Camellias. — These must have constant attention ; 
that is to say, many old plants will be found requiring 
moisture, and the best way to manage them will be 
to plunge the pots to their rims in a tub of water for a 
time, till the ball is thoroughly soaked through ; as, if 
they are permitted to remain dry for a long period, 
now that their buds are set, the said buds will be sure 
to drop off. Young plants that have only partially 
filled their pots with roots will not require so much 
moisture. 
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The Fruit QardeiL— August. 

Strawbernes. — Cut off the runners from old plants ; 
clean the beds, plant the runners (if wanted) in nursery 
beds, pots, or new fruiting beds. 

Wasps J Flies, Ants, etc. — ^Any of these found in 
the vicinity of choice fruits, must be at once destroyed. 
Also examine walls and trees for slugs and snails, and 
serve them the same. . 

Vines must be constantly watched to see that no 
wood but that which is really wanted be allowed to 
grow ; and thin out the grapes well, for it is of the 
greatest consequence to let no more remain than can 
swell properly. 

Wall Trees must be looked after; that is to say, 
all the useful shoots should be tacked in, and the 
useless ones removed at once. 



The Kitchen Garden.— August. 

Spinach. — Sow the main crop of the winter variety 

at once. 

Parsley. — This should be rogued as it is called; 
which means that every root not having a well-curled 
foliage is to be taken out. 
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Onions that have nearly come to their growth 
should be bent down to throw the greater share of 
nourishment into the bulb ; so say the market 
gardeners. It may hasten ripenings and that is as 
much as it does. 

Salading. — Sow as before if the supply be re- 
quired^ and particularly lettuces^ to stand the winter 
through. 

Leeks should be earthed up three or four inches, 
for the purpose of whitening or blanching them. 

Cucumbers should have all the weak and useless 
shoots pulled off, dead leaves removed, and those in 
frames should be shut down in cold winds, and always 
towards evening. 

Celery requires earthing up as it grows ; the soil 
should be broken small and drawn to the stems, but 
not to fall in the heart of the plant, which should be 
closed while earthed. 

Cabbages, — Seed should be sown for a good crop 
to come in during the spring and summer. . Sow after a 
wet day. 

Brdccoli.-i-Fl&nt out the last of any or all kinds 
from the seed-bed, choosing wet weather for the 
job. 

Cauliflowers, — These, to be protected through the 
winter, may be sown about the third week in the 
present month. 
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Winter Greens, — Plant out every description where- 
ever you have room : " Store is no sore/' 

Lettuces, — ^Plant out all or any of the different 
kinds in open spaces. 

Turnips, — Sow after rain, for no good season ought 
to be lost ; they are always acceptable. 

Ripe Seeds. — Gather in these as fast as they come 
to maturity, and keep them free from damp. They 
may lie in the sun to dry before putting away. 

Keep the Hoe continually on the move between all 
kinds of crops, clear away weeds, and stir the surface 
of the ground for the purpose of admitting air to the 
roots. 

Operations, — In many other respects the work 
should assimilate to the business of last month. 



Preliminary Remarks.— September. 

Cleanliness, — Although the nights are gradually 
growing shorter and colder, and the gaiety of the 
flower-beds decreasing in consequence, you must not 
relax your endeavours to preserve cleanliness, neatness 
and order. On the contrary, double diligence should 
be used to make the most and best of what few plants 
remain in perfection. 

Flower Seeds of every description must be collected 
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and dried as fast as they perfect themselves. These 
should be done up in separate papers or bags, 
with the name, height, and colours described upon 
them. 



The Flower Garden.— September. 

Auriculas grown in pots must be looked over, and 
relieved of their decayed stalks and yellow leaves, 
and at the end of the month be placed in the regular 
winter pit or frame, water seldom, and give all the 
air you can. 

Plants in the horders that are to be saved in pots 
should now be removed; and, for want of better 
accommodation, dig a pit deep enough to hold them, 
and cover it over with boards, or build a pit with 
turves, and cover in bad weather. Eemove all you 
can to the dwelling-house in the meantime. 

Carnations and Picotees. — When the layers are 
struck, they should be cut off and potted in four-inch 
pots, one pair in each, in fresh sandy loam, but no 
dung. Nothing equals the top spit of a meadow or 
pasture with the turf rotted in it ; but every bit should 
go through the hand, to make sure there is neither 
wire- worm nor grub. In cutting off the layer, the 
portion attached to the plant should be cut off at a 
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joint. The pots must be one-fourth full of crocks, to 
make the drainage clear. 

Bulbs, — This month may be said to be the beginniug 
of bulb-planting for early bloom ; and as all the soft 
kinds — such as lilies, crown imperials, etc. — must be 
but a short time out of the ground, so the earlier they 
are seen to, the better. 

Early Tulips form the most beautiful ornament of 
the garden in spring. The most effective way of 
planting them is, one in the centre and six round it, 
all of one colour ; but as there are upwards of twenty 
beautiful varieties, there need not be two patches of 
one colour for any number less than twenty. They last 
a long time in bloom, and no flower border can be 
reckoned complete without them. These are dwarf 
and brilliant, and in borders opposite each other, the 
patches may be similar. These require no care after 
planting ; they are perfectly hardy, and may be had at 
about three shillings per dozen under their proper 
names and colours; or mixed at half the money. 
Although we have mentioned seven as the most effec- 
tive number in a patch, three planted angularly, or 
five, will do for small gardens. The stock increases 
yearly, so that if three of a sort were planted one year, 
they would very soon become six, or more. They may 
be planted this month or next. 

Calceolarias are propagated by off-sets and cuttings. 
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OfE-sets should now be taken from the plants, and 
potted into single pots. 

Roses. — The china and tea-scented and most of the 
smooth-barked kinds, may be cut in, and the cuttings 
will strike by only potting and keeping them in the 
greenhouse, or under a hand-glass, or in a pit free from 
frost, through the winter. 

Dahlias may be treated as before, only towards the 
end of the month earth them well up, to keep frost 
from the roots. Gather the seed as it ripens. 

Tender Greenhouse Plants must, in many situations, 
be housed before the month is out ; therefore see that 
all the broken glass of pit, lights, hand-glasses, and 
greenhouse is mended, and all repositories of plants 
are cleaned, previous to removing the plants into 
them. 

Hardy Annuals^ which shed their seed in profusion, 
and produce plants which stand the winter well, have 
induced many to make this month a season for sowing 
all kinds; and if they are well up and established 
before severe weather sets in, they will prove a great 
boon at a time when flowers are comparatively 
scarce. 

Bedding Plants. — Any struck in the open ground 
must be potted towards the end of the month. 
In all cases a poor sandy soil and plenty of drainage 
must be used, particularly if the plants are to 
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"be kept in pits or other places where they will 
be exposed to a low temperature during hard 
weather. 

Chrysanthemums require plenty of moisture, and 
once or twice a week liquid manure; but not 
a drop of the latter must be permitted to touch 
the foliage. See to any staking and tying that has 
been neglected. 

Cinerariasy Primulas, and other soft-wooded plants, 
now growing freely, should be carefully looked over 
to see that they are in a fit state for housing as 
required. Some will need a shift; others will be 
found infested with fly and other vermin; and many 
things suffering for want of water. This should not 
be, and must be remedied. 

Flowering Shrubs, intended to be forced for the 
conservatory, should now be thought of; in other 
words, they must be potted up and plunged, ready 
to be taken in to force. Such plants as have made 
good growth in the open ground are best for this work, 
such, for instance, as lilacs, kalmias, andromedas, 
daphnes, etc. 

Pinks, — ^Plant out the old stock roots that have 
been grown in pots into the borders, and keep the 
beds of young ones perfectly clean and free from 
weeds. 

Roses may be propagated now by inserting cut- 
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tings in a bed of light soil, in a pit or frame. But 
the better plan will be to prepare the cuttings and 
insert them in damp sand in a shady place, and 
keep them frequently sprinkled until they callus, and 
then pot them and plunge them in gentle bottom- 
heat. 

Violets, for blooming during the winter and early 
spring months, should be taken up at once, and 
potted in 48- or 32 -sized pots, filled with rotten 
turf, or a mixture of leaf -mould and road-sand, and 
then placed in a frame near the glass. 



The Fruit Garden.— September. 

Vines. — Pinch off laterals, as it is too* late for the 
plant to benefit by leaves formed now, and see to the 
removal of all useless growths. Such vines as have 
ripened their fruit should be kept well aired, cool, and 
dry. 

Strawhemes. — Those intended for forcing should, 
by this time, have well-shaped plump crowns. 

Peach and Nectarine Trees must be examined as 
soon as the last fruit is gathered ; if any are infested 
with red spider, dust them liberally with sulphur, early 
in the morning before the dew is off the leaves, or else 
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syringe them well before tlie operation, so that the 
powder may adhere. 



The Kitchen Garden.— September. 

Cabbages. — Plant out some of these on ground 
that has been well manured, for a spring supply. 
CoUards planted close will now be getting crowded, 
so draw for use as soon as possible every other one, 
and hoe between those that remain afterwards. 

Capsicums and Tomatoes may be gathered before 
they are ripe if necessary, and ripened by laying them 
on a shelf in a warm greenhouse. 

Cauliflowers. — Seedling plants may be pricked out 
into frames for the winter, and be kept as hardy as 
possible, by giving air in favourable weather. 

Endive. — ^Put out whatever plants you have on a 
warm well-manured border, to stand the winter. 

Lettuces required for use in winter should be 
planted out at once — a portion in frames and a 
portion on a warm sloping border. The cabbage 
kinds will . bear frost with the least injury. Some 
forward plants of the cos variety put out now on 
a rich warm border will come into use late in the 
autumn. 

Mint. — A few roots of this may be potted up for 
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spring forcing. There is a demand in almost every 
family for mint before it can be had from out of doors, 
and the only way to make short work of it is to do 
as already stated. 

Mushrooms. — Prepare the bed for a winter supply. 
The first thing to be done is to collect plenty of short 
unfermented stable-dung, or if only long dung can 
be had, pick out the straw and lay it in small heaps to 
ferment gently, and turn it every three or four days 
till it produces only a gentle heat ; then make up the 
bed. 

Onions. — These should be taken up when the 
weather is diy, and well ripened for storing. The 
autumn-sown onions will now require thinning, and the 
thinnings may be planted on a warm rich border for 
making large bulbs next season, or for use during the 
winter. 

Parsley sown in July will require thinning; the 
plants pulled up during the operation may be put 
out elsewhere. Eemove all those that show single 
leaves only. 

Spinach must be thinned till the plants are six 
inches, or thereabouts, asunder. Vacancies may be 
easily filled up by transplanting, and where the 
ground is heavy or trodden during the operation^ 
have it loosened carefully so that the roots may have 
the full benefit of the fresh air. 
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Preliminary Remarks. —October. 

Choice or half-hardy Plants. — Any that have been 
growing out of doors should be at once taken up and 
potted for the window. 

Mulch those dahlias whose crowns are near the 
surface, with long litter for the purpose of keeping out 
frost. 

Storing Apples ^ Pears and Root Crops. — ^Look to the 
storing of the above at once. The best criterion for 
gathering late fruit is the ease with which they leave 
the tree. 



The Flower Garden.— October. 

Carnations and Picotees. — Any not yet rooted from 
layers must be taken ofE the stools and planted under 
hand-glasses; those with a few root fibres may be 
potted; having begun to root they Vill soon gain 
strength. 

Pinks ought now to be planted in their flowering 
beds, as they will do much better moved this month 
than they would disturbed in the spring. 

Chrysanthemums. — These should have less liquid 
manure as they show colour ; that is to say, when a 
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few of tlio first blooms begin to expand, plain water 
sliould alone be used. Thin the flowers on such plants 
as you mean to cut blooms from. 

Evergreen Shrubs, — The present time is better for 
removing these than in the spring; the air is moist 
and the earth warm, consequently they make roots 
at once; therefore the present is the best time of 
the whole year to make alterations in the shrub- 
bery and elsewhere. Aucubas, thujas, laurels, and 
all kinds of conifers, hollies, etc., will move now 
with safety. 

Roses of all kinds may now be planted, if in case 
they have already been growing out of doors. The 
principal work requiring to be done in the rose garden 
is that of pruning, renewing stakes, removing suckers, 
cutting back shoots that have been budded, and 
manuring and trenching plots ready for being planted 
this season. 

Petunias and Verhenas from autumn-struck cut- 
tings may be kept with, and have the same treatment 
as advised for, primulas and cinerarias. Frequent 
fumigation will be necessary for the purpose of keep- 
ing down greenfly and other vermin. All these things 
should be very slowly grown just now. 

Cinerarias and Primulas. — These should be kept 
in the warmest part of the house and have every 
encouragement to push forward for bloom. Keep 
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them near the glass, bat where no drip can reach 
them. 

Mignonette. — Seed may now be sown at once in 
pots of rich light soil, to be started with a little bottom 
heat, such as a worn-out dung bed, and when suffi- 
ciently advanced for the purpose, removed to a pit to 
be kept there through the winter for blooming early 
in the spring. 

Mildew. — Plants in frames, if kept close and damp, 
soon become infested with this disease. Now, although 
no plant should be permitted to go quite dry, it will 
always be better to defer watering till the weather is 
clear and bright, and then choose the first thing in the 
morning for doing it, that the pots and the material 
they stand upon, or are plunged in, may become 
comparatively dry before night. 



The Fruit Garden.— October. 

Vines on which the fruit is intended to hang for 
a while will require attention. In the first place, all 
decaying berries must be removed as soon as observed ; 
and secondly, keep the atmosphere comfortably dry at 
the same time. 

Strawberries. — ^Those intended for fruiting in pots 
ought to have good crowns and be quite at rest ; the 



i 
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pots full of roots and entirely free from worms. 
They (the pots) should now be placed on their sides 
imder a wall or similar shelter, and be covered with 
litter or some such contrivance, to protect them from 
rain and bad weather, until such time as they are 
taken in to force. 



The Kitchen Garden.— October. 

Asparagus, — ^This should be cut down, as soon as 
half -withered and brown, to within an inch or so of 
the ground; the beds should then be well cleaned, 
and covered with a four-inch thickness of half -rotted 
dung. 

SeaJcale, — For forcing, this may be taken up now 
and laid in under cover, but in a cool exposed place. 
This treatment will cause a check, and thus induce the 
crowns to ripen preparatory to forcing. 

Mushroom Beds. — ^These may be spawned at once ; 
but remember it would be a waste of time to hurry 
the operation by inserting the spawn while the tem- 
perature is too great. The safest temperature is j&f ty 
degrees, but if the bed is anything above that, wait a 
day or two ere you disturb it, for any disturbance will 
cause a fresh start to the fermentation, and run it up 
again to a high pitch. Independent of this, the more 
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solid the bed the better, so long as it is not quite so 
hard as a brick. 

Vacant Spaces, — These should be turned over at 
once, and "where necessary manured at the same time. 
All land of a heavy nature should be laid up in ridges, 
without bruising the clods, till the spring. The 
autumn rains and hard frosts will tend to mellow and 
fertilise it, and every lump, when broken down in the 
spring, will crumble up like so much powder. 

Cauliflowers, — Those to be planted in frames and 
under hand-glasses should be got in at once ; a certain 
number may also be potted as previously advised. 

* Potatoes, Parsnips^ Catrots, Beet, etc. — These will 
all require taking up and storing, and may be managed 
as follows: Take up potatoes in dry weather, and 
make certain they are dry before they are put away, 
but do not expose them to the light more than neces- 
sary. Parsnips keep best in the ground, to be dug as 
wanted, frost improving them. Carrots should have 
their leaves cut ofE an inch above the crown previous 
to taking up, and in removing them take care not to 
cut or bruise the roots. Beetroots : treat these in a 
similar manner to carrots ; they may both be stored 
in sand. Scorzonera and salsafy may both be taken 
up and preserved in sand. Cardoons need not be 
lifted, but plenty of soil should be drawn to their 
roots. 
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Cucumbers, — Such as are destined to fumisli fruit 
during the winter will now be showing signs of 
fertility, in which they should not be encouraged too 
much, at least not unless the plants are extra strong. 
If permitted to bear too early they will soon cease to 
be fruitful, and what fruit there are will be small and 
ill-flavoured. They must be carefully trained ; that is 
to say, their leaders should be tacked or tied up their 
full length previous to stopping, and then stop every 
side shoot at the second joint. 

Rhubarb. — Take up all the roots intended for 
forcing — that is to say, those to be used in the first 
batch — and lay them in by the heels ; the roots force 
better if taken up some little time beforehand, more 
particularly for the early supplies. 



Preliminary Remarks.— November. 

Strong Land. — This should have its surface laid up 
in ridges during the winter months, for the purpose of 
rendering it more susceptible to the action of frost, 
which not only pulverises and loosens it, but also 
destroys insect life. 

Pruning of Fruit Trees. — This branch of gardening 
is much neglected by amateur gardeners, and the 
consequence of this oversight is a crowded state of 
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the branches; and in some seasons, either a very 
limited crop of small, worthless fruit, or a failure of 
the supply altogether. This being the result, it behoves 
everyone to see to the pruning and regulation of such 
trees, and bushes also, as require it, in time. 



The Flower Garden.— November. 

Tulips. — Plant the best bed the first week, six 
inches apart every way, three inches deep to the 
crowns, and seven plants in width; arrange them 
properly in their boxes before planting. Tulips com- 
prise three distinct classes of flowers: Roses, which 
have various shades of red on white grounds ; Byhlce- 
mens, which have various shades of purple and lilac on 
a white ground ; and Bizarres, which have shades of 
red, brown, purple, and almost black, on a yellow 
ground. The best arrangement of these is as under : 

Bose. Bizarre. Byblo. Bose. Byblo. Bizarre. Bose. 
Bjblo. Bose. Bizarre. Byblo. Bizarre. Bose. Byblo. 
Bizarre. Byblo. Bose. Bizarre. Bose. Byblo. Bizarre.. 

This arrangement has been found the most suitable 
for effect, as both sides of the middle row are alike; 
and as there are tall, and middling, and short, the 
middle row is for the highest and the outside rows are 
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lowest, so that when well arranged it is like a floral 
bank. 

Hyacinths. — Beds may be formed of these, diversi- 
fying the colours, the same distance and depth as the 
tulips are planted. Arrange them as under, for we 
have as many colours : 

White. D. Rod. D. Blue. White. D. Bloe. D. Red. White. 

D. Blue. White. D. Red. D. Blue. D. Red. White. D. Blue. 

D. Red. D. Blue. White. D. Red. White. D. Blue. D. Red. 

Yellow. Lt. Blue. Lt. Red. Yellow. Lt. Red. Lt. Blue. Yellow. 

Lt. Rod. Yellow. Lt. Blue. Lt. Red. Lt. Blue. Yellow. Lt. Red. 

Lt. Blue. Lt. Red. Yellow. Lt. Blue. Yellow. Lt. Red. Lt. Blue. 

and so on in any way, so that there are the same 
colours and diversity on one side as the other of the 
middle row. 

Dahlias. — Eemove these to their winter store- 
house, which must be dry, perfectly secured from 
frost, and also from heat. 

Shrubs. — ^These of every kind may be planted, and 
general removals of all sorts of plants may likewise be 
executed. 

Chrysanthemums. — Those anxious to get large 
specimens by the next blooming time should take 
cuttings from the root-shoots as soon as they can be 
had, and strike them in small pots in a cold frame. 

Bose Stochs should be procured and planted 
ready for budding or grafting; plant them eighteen 
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inches apart in tlie row, and the rows three feet 
asunder. 

Roses should be planted this month, although it 
will do any time before March. 

The Stove and the Greenhouse now have their usual 
winter tenants. See that they are not crowded, and 
that the heat in the stove and the necessary coolness 
and dryness in the greenhouse be preserved. 

Plants for Forcing, — These must be brought first 
into the greenhouse, and when they have been a fort- 
night or three weeks there, remove them to the stove. 

BoseSy Americans, Siberian and Persian Lilacs, and 
all kinds of dwarf flowering plants, may be hastened 
into bloom by timely warmth and gradual approxima- 
tion to it. Sudden changes are, however, fatal to 
bloom, and we cannot be too careful in gradually 
bringing these things into the necessary heat. 

Auriculas, Carnations, Picotees, and Pansies in pots 
should have air administered to them frequently for 
the prevention of mildew. Slight frosts will not hurt 
them half so much as a confined and damp air. 

Lawns. — Now is a capital time for laying down 
turf ; therefore secure for garden lawns, if you have 
any to make, turf of fine quality and close growth, 
containing a fair proportion of clover. The ground on 
which the turf is to be laid must be firm, or it will sink 
in places during the winter months. 
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The Fruit Garden.— November. 

Wall-fruit Trees should be pruned; and though 
too often neglected in gardens and orchards, standard 
trees should be pruned as carefully as the former ; no 
branches should be in each other's way, and all weak 
and small shoots should be cut out. 

Currants and GooseherHes, — Cuttings of both these 
may be planted for increase ; established trees should 
be planted also, if required. 

Fruit Trees of all hinds may now be procured and 
planted. It is impossible to select a better time, if 
the weather be moderately dry ; but if wet it 
must be delayed, as it is impossible to do justice 
to a tree if planted while the ground is wet and 
clammy. 

Vines, — These may be pruned at once if not done 
before. Those in the early house, that are breaking, 
should have a gradual rise of temperature, commen- 
cing at an average of fifty-fiye degrees, with a rise of 
ten degrees during sunshine. As the vines require a 
vigorouiTgrowth, raise the heat so as to average sixty- 
five degrees by day and sixty degrees at night when 
they come into bloom. Too sudden a rise will make 
long joints and weakly growth, independent of the 
injury to the crop. 
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The Kitchen Garden.— November. 

Artichokes. — ^These should be dressed for the winter 
by removing any late heads; the next thing to do 
is to remove the large leaves, and mound up the 
plants without throwing any soil into the centres, 
or hearts. 

SeaJcale. — This may be planted now in well-pre- 
pared ground in well-drained positions. The ground 
must be deeply trenched and liberally manured, and 
the manure thoroughly incorporated with the soil. It 
may likewise be forced. 

Cucumbers. — These must bo watched and kept safe 
as to bottom heat, or they will begin now to drop their 
fruit, or to show canker at the collar. Be careful, 
therefore, to renew the linings, if needful, with fer- 
menting materials. Eecently collected leaves and 
stable manure once turned yield a very steady heat, 
and are good when used in large masses. 

Herbs. — These should be taken up and potted, in 
case of severe weather. Mint and parsley are gene- 
rally scarce in February, because there is seldojoa much 
care taken to ensure a supply at that time. 

Some of the earlier crops (those which we may 
fairly call speculative, because it is a chance how they 
stand) may now be got in. A few early beans and 
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peas may be tried, because they are useful if they 
succeed, and no great loss if they fail. 

Eoutine. — Dressing and trenching, or digging all 
vacant spaces to be left rough or in ridges, to be 
mellowed by frost and prepared for spring sowings, 
hoeing between crops and clearing them of their lower 
leayes that are decaying, must be attended to. Clearing 
paths and the destruction of all kinds of yermin are 
self-eyident duties. 



Preliminary Remarks.— December. 

Indoor Work, — In bad weather you should attend 
to the making of labels; the preparation of sticks and 
stakes ; the breaking of old pots into small pieces to 
use as drainage, after being sifted through different- 
sized sieves ; the examination of all kinds of tubers, 
seeds, bulbs, and other subjects, to see that they are 
sound and healthy, etc. 

Manures, — ^Frosty weather is the time for wheeling 
dung and other manures on to the ground, which, being 
hard, is not affected by the wheel of the barrow or by 
treading on it. 

Drainage, — ^Look to the drainage of all store-pots 
of plants, in pit or frame, which clear of dead leaves, 
keep dry, and give air whenever the weather is free 
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from frost, and loosen the surface soil of the same 
where it becomes green or hard, or both. 



The Flower Garden.— December. 

Tulips. — These should be covered against frost, 
which, though not exactly killing, is injurious to the 
blooms if it reach the bulbs ; those in the outer beds, 
though not perhaps of so much importance as the 
best or show bed, may have hoops and mats over them 
with advantage ; but this is not important till they are 
up and growing. 

Carnations and Picotees. — As well as the before- 
mentioned, all plants in pits and frames, not forgetting 
the auricula, should be kept pretty dry, and in mild, 
dry weather, have all the air that can be given, by 
taking ofE the glasses altogether. All dead leaves 
should be removed, the surface occasionally stirred, 
and the greatest care should be taken that no snails or 
slugs harbour among the pots, and that the bottom of 
the pits or frames are perfectly dry. 

Bedding Plants. — These should be looked over 
every now and then, and the pits and frames emptied 
to allow of all dead leaves being cleared away, and the 
plants, after having an airing, be returned again. 
Amateurs lose no end of plants through lack of 
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attention to this work, and mildew makes sad havoc 
unseen^ while there appears to be nothing the matter. 
Short of actual frost, the more air they have the 
better, and, if water is wanted, give a good soaking 
on a fine morning when the barometer is high and 
steady. 

Chrysanthemums, — These may be disposed of very 
easily by setting aside in a cool greenhouse one store- 
pot of each variety you intend propagating ; the rest 
may be destroyed. Good stools in six-inch pots will 
furnish any number of cuttings when required. Those 
who have no glass can pack the roots close together 
under a wall or fence, where some dry straw may be 
thrown over them during severe frost. 

Banunculuses and Anemones, — The common kinds, 
for showy masses, may be planted at once, but choice 
and valuable varieties must be kept in the drawers till 
the beginning of February ; and in the meantime get 
the beds ready by deep trenching and laying up the 
earth in ridges. 

Camellias. — An over-supply of temperature, mois- 
ture, or drought will cause the buds to fall j and it will 
be as well now to see that all the plants are really 
moist at the roots, for sometimes, after the roots 
become dry, the water passes away on the outside of 
the ball without any benefit to the roots whatever. A 
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dry heat is very injurious to camellias at this time of 
year. 

Roses, — These should now be heavily mulched with 
half-decomposed dung. If the dung is quite green 
and rank it will do as well, but thoroughly rotten 
dang is next door to useless as a mulch for roses — in 
fact, a waste of valuable material. Roses may be 
planted now during dry weather, provided the ground 
is in good heart, deeply trenched, and well manured. 
On loamy land, broken up from grass, roses do better 
than in ordinary garden soil ; and those who grow for 
show may either use rotted turf liberally or break up 
meadow-ground for their best plants. Get in briers 
quickly before the best are gone. Manettis layered 
during last summer may now be divided and planted 
out in rows for budding next season. 

Cinerarias. — Those throwing up their flower-stems 
should be removed to an intermediate house for early 
blooms. Let the most backward be repotted at once, 
so as to make good specimens for a very late floral 
display. Keep the stock clean, apply sulphur where 
mildew occurs, and fumigate with tobacco for green- 

fly. 
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The Fruit Oarden.— December. 

Raspberries. — These should have the old canes cut 
away^ the new canes thinned to three or four of the 
strongest to each stool, and a good mulch of half- 
rotten dung laid down over their roots. 

Fndt Trees. — These should be planted with all 
speed ; if delayed much longer, the next year's crop 
may be lost. Fill in with soil in a friable condition, 
for no tree will prosper if the roots are puddled in 
with wet pasty earth. 

The Kitchen Oarden.— December. 

Potatoes. — ^Those intended for early planting may 
now be brought out from the store and placed in 
shallow baskets on dry moss or hay, and the baskets 
exposed to the full daylight in a position where frost 
cannot touch them. They will soon green over, and 
when they begin to sprout the sprouts will be short, 
hard, plump, purple, and not liable to snap ofE in the 
process of planting. 

Cauliflowers, Lettuces, e^c— Those*' in frames and 
under hand-glasses must have plenty of air during 
mild weather by removing the glasses entirely on fine 
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days^ and keeping them tilted during rains. Should 
you discover any signs of mildew, sprinkle them 
liberally with flour of sulphur. 

MuLshroqins, — The mushroom-house should be kept 
as near sixty degrees as possible. Remember, a steiuly 
temperature will greatly prolong the bearing of the 
beds ; but if they are nearly at the end of their pro- 
ductiveness, make up fresh beds at once for succession. 
At this time of year, it will be necessary to make a new 
bed every month to ensure a constant supply. 

Peas and Beans, — Either or both of these, just 
showing through the ground, should be covered with a 
sprinkling of dry earth, and over that some dry light 
litter. This will tend to check their growth, and keep 
them hardy, and, in case of frost, afford consider- 
able protection. Where sand is plentiful, use it in 
preference to mould, because of its drying nature. 

Seahale and Rhuharb. — Those who have not as yet 
begun to force should commence at once, either in the 
open ground or by potting. As a very moderate heat 
suffices, this season's leaves and litter, if plentiful in 
bulk, will do as well to make up a bed for the purpose 
as dung. K the latter is used, it should be turned at 
least three times before making the bed, or the heat 
will be too fierce and too transient. 

Unoccupied Ground. — There should not now be a 
single square yard of soil unoccupied that has not been 
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MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS IN 

GARDENING, 

WITH INSTBUCTIONS HOW TO PERFORM THEM. 



Digging, 

As a rule, is by no means so beneficial as trenching, 
simply because, in digging, we only go one spit deep, 
instead of two or more; but after ground has been 
trenched, it is only necessary, at the cropping time, to 
disturb it one spit deep. For this operation a trench 
is dug one spit deep, and the stufE removed to the 
other end of the piece; a second trench is made by 
throwing the stufE taken out into the first; a third 
made to fill up the second, and so on until all but the 
last is filled, and this is to be done with the soil first 
taken out. Digging is required every time we have to 
plant, to sow, or crop in any way, and -the ground 
requires dunging or dressing, according to tlie state of 
the soil and the nature of the crop that is to go in. 
Digging is the most simple operation. The handle is 
pushed towards the ground, and the blade or flat part 
of the spade, acting as a lever, loosens the soil, which 
is lifted and thrown wherever it is to go. The spade 

G 
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is thrust in again a little more backward, according to 
the soil you wish to lift, and, in the course of this 
digging, all the lumps of earth are to be knocked to 
pieces and the surface levelled. 



Trenching 

Is, to all intents and purposes, double digging. Mark 
the space of ground for operation two feet wide along 
the end or across the end of the piece to be trenched ; 
dig out the soil with a spade, the entire depth of the 
blade, and wheel the earth to the other end of the 
work. Then dig a second spit of earth out all over, 
and wheel that also to the end, but keep it separate 
from the other. Now mark another space of two feet, 
and dig it out one spit deep, throwing the soil into the 
bottom of the first trench, and, when that is done, dig 
out the second spit from the bottom, and throw it on 
tlio top of the other, so that the first trench will be 
filled up level, and the second trench, of the same size 
that the first was, will be empty. Mark the same 
distance for opening another trench, and go on putting 
the first spit at the bottom, and the second to the top, 
till you come to the last empty trench, which is to be 
filled with the stufE you took out first, putting the first 
that came off into the bottom, and the second to the 
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top; and thus may a very large piece be trenched 
without difficulty by a very inexperienced hand. But 
if it should prove — which sometimes it does — that the 
second spit of earth is not so good as the first, instead 
of digging out the second spit, dig it up merely, and 
leave it in the bottom. The loosening of the soil does 
an immense good, and the top, being the best, retains 
its place, being merely turned over in throwing it out 
of the new trench into the old one. All the way we go 
on with this sort of work the soil has to be levelled and 
the lumps broken, if there be any. Whatever be the 
nature of the soil, the removing it and turning it over, 
to the depth of two spades, is highly beneficial, as it 
lets the atmosphere into the soil, and promotes the 
percolation of the rain to a considerable depth. 



Hoeing. 

This may be said to comprise several distinct opera- 
tions. With the hoe we stir the ground, draw drills 
to sow seed in, cut up weeds, thin out crops, and 
earth up all sorts of things that require it. The hoe is 
a sort of cutting blade, put on a wooden handle, the 
cross way of the woodwork, and is used by pressing 
it hard on the earth, and drawing towards you, by 

which means the surface of the soil is disturbed, and 
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the air let into it ; whereas, when rains have run the 
surface together, nothing penetrates, the soil is soon 
heated, and the wet evaporates more freely. Hoeing, 
therefore, signifies moving the earth by means of that 
tool ; but there are many ways of hoeing, according to 
the state of the ground to be operated upon. If the 
soil contains nothing but weeds, the hoe can do good by 
preventing them from seeding, and save future labour; 
but stirring the earth among crops, weeds or no weeds, 
does an immense deal of service ; and besides keeping 
the weeds down, which it will by disturbing them, it 
makes a loose surface, which does not absorb so much 
heat, nor let out so much damp. The hoe is used 
to make gutters or drills, in which to sow seeds; 
and here we have to call in the aid of a line, because, 
by first stretching a line the length and in the place 
you want the drill, there is at once a perfect guide. 
Tou have merely to draw the corner of the hoe along by 
the side of the line, drawing out the earth to the depth 
you want the gutter or drill ; and when you have done 
this, shift your line as far as you require the drills to be 
distant from each other, and draw a second, third, and 
fourth, up to as many as you want. The depth of 
these drills is regulated by the crop you mean to sow ; 
but the process is the same, although large or small 
hoes may be used for large or small drills. With 
regard to weeding with the hoe, there is nothing more 
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efficacious. The tool is thrust in the ground, or 
rather chopped in the ground, and the surface cut 
off, with the weeds at the same time; and the most 
difficult part of hoeing is when you have to weed 
small crops with but little room between. Hoeing 
the weeds up is work for dry weather, because you 
leave them on the ground to dry up. If, however, 
it happens that rain comes after they are rooted up, 
they should be removed from the bed altogether, 
to prevent their establishing themselves afresh in 
the soil. Occasionally this weeding is done at the 
same time as thinning out crops, by one and the same 
operation. Turnips, carrots, parsnips, spinach, and 
some others are sown broadcast, as it is called — from 
cast abroad, perhaps, for the seed is cast or thrown all 
over the surface — and raked in, so that when it comes 
up with a good many weeds among it, as is always 
the case, you have to hoe out the weeds, and as many 
of the young plants as will leave the rest a certain 
distance apart. Perhaps this is the most difficult 
operation with the hoe; and there should be hoes 
to use according to the distance of the crop. For 
thinning onions, hoes are very small; turnip hoes 
longer. The last operation we shall mention for the 
hoe is, to earth up crops ; that is, first loosen the earth 
to freshen it up, and then draw a ridge of it on each 
side of a row of whatever vegetable it may be, and 
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attention to this work, and mildew makes sad havoc 
unseen^ while there appears to be nothing the matter. 
Short of actual frost, the more air they have the 
better, and, if water is wanted, give a good soaking 
on a fine morning when the barometer is high and 
steady. 

Chrysanthemums. — These may be disposed of very 
easily by setting aside in a cool greenhouse one store- 
pot of each variety you intend propagating ; the rest 
may be destroyed. Good stools in six-inch pots will 
furnish any number of cuttings when required. Those 
who have no glass can pack the roots close together 
under a wall or fence, where some dry straw may be 
thrown over them during severe frost. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones. — The common kinds, 
for showy masses, may be planted at once, but choice 
and valuable varieties must be kept in the drawers till 
the beginning of February ; and in the meantime get 
the beds ready by deep trenching and laying up the 
earth in ridges. 

Camellias. — An over-supply of temperature, mois- 
ture, or drought will cause the buds to fall ; and it will 
be as well now to see that all the plants are really 
moist at the roots, for sometimes, after the roots 
become dry, the water passes away on the outside of 
the ball without any benefit to the roots whatever. A 
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dry heat is very injurious to camellias at this time of 
year. 

Roses. — These should now be heavily mulched with 
half-decomposed dung. If the dung is quite green 
and rank it will do as well, but thoroughly rotten 
dung is next door to useless as a mulch for roses — in 
fact, a waste of valuable material. Roses may be 
planted now during dry weather, provided the ground 
is in good heart, deeply trenched, and well manured. 
On loamy land, broken up from grass, roses do better 
than in ordinary garden soil ; and those who grow for 
show may either use rotted turf liberally or break up 
meadow-ground for their best plants. Get in briers 
quickly before the best are gone. Manettis layered 
during last summer may now be divided and planted 
out in rows for budding next season. 

Cinerarias. — Those throwing up their flower-stems 
should be removed to an intermediate house for early 
blooms. Let the most backward be repotted at once, 
so as to make good specimens for a very late floral 
display. Keep the stock clean, apply sulphur where 
mildew occurs, and fumigate with tobacco for green- 
fly. 
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The Fruit Garden.—December. 

Raspberries. — These should have the old canes cut 
away, the new canes thinned to three or four of the 
strongest to each stool, and a good mulch of half- 
rotten dung laid down over their roots. 

Fndt Trees. — These should be planted with all 
speed; if delayed much longer, the next yearns crop 
may be lost. Fill in with soil in a friable condition, 
for no tree will prosper if the roots are puddled in 
with wet pasty earth. 

The Kitchen OardeiL— December. 

Potatoes. — ^Those intended for early planting may 
now be brought out from the store and placed in 
shallow baskets on dry moss or hay, and the baskets 
exposed to the full daylight in a position where frost 
cannot touch them. They will soon green over, and 
when they begin to sprout the sprouts will be short, 
hard, plump, purple, and not liable to snap off in the 
process of planting. 

Cauliflowers, Lettuces, etc. — Thoser in frames and 
under hand-glasses must have plenty of air during 
mild weather by removing the glasses entirely on fine 
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days, and keeping them tilted during rains. Should 
you discover any signs of mildew, sprinkle them 
liberally with flour of sulphur. 

Mushrooms, — ^The mushroom-houso should be kept 
as near sixty degrees as possible. Remember, a steady 
temperature will greatly prolong the bearing of the 
beds ; but if they are nearly at the end of their pro- 
ductiveness, make up fresh beds at once for succession. 
At this time of year, it will be necessary to make a new 
bed every month to ensure a constant supply. 

Peas and Beans, — Either or both of these, just 
showing through the ground, should be covered with a 
sprinkling of dry earth, and over that some dry light 
litter. This will tend to check their growth, and keep 
them hardy, and, in case of frost, afford consider- 
able protection. Where sand is plentiful, use it in 
preference to mould, because of its drying nature. 

SeaJcale and Bhuharb, — Those who have not as yet 
begun to force should commence at once, either in the 
open ground or by potting. As a very moderate heat 
suflSces, this season^s leaves and litter, if plentiful in 
bulk, will do as well to make up a bed for the purpose 
as dung. If the latter is used, it should be turned at 
least three times before making the bed, or the heat 
will be too fierce and too transient. 

Unoccupied Ground, — There should not now be a 
single square yard of soil unoccupied that has not been 
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Mulching. 

If there were no insects about a garden — ^no earwigs 
— there would be a good deal more mulching than there 
now is ; but it harbours the vermin so much that few 
gardeners apply it. We have a settled objection to it 
in hot weather, when people are most anxious to do it. 
The effect of it is, first, to draw the roots of the plant 
to the surface, and, unless the mulching is kept moist, 
the plant flags ; that is one of our principal objections; 
another is, that earwigs seem to form a colony there, 
and often nearly destroy the plant as well as the 
flowers. In winter time it is another affair altogether ; 
mulching keeps off the frost, and is of great service to 
some fruit-trees, many herbaceous plants, and vines 
that are to be forced. Mulching is best done with 
stable dung, and every time a thing is watered the 
effect is seen, because it is simply laying dung round 
the stem on the roots of anything, and every time it is 
washed by the rains or the water-pot the dung feeds 
the plant. It is often done with hollyhocks when they 
are coming into bloom, and to dahlias, much to their 
disadvantage ; for we have seen them half devoured 
by the colony they have invited. However, one 
watering with lime-water will disturb the inhabitants, 
and perhaps destroy them altogether. 
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Sowing. 

The various modes of cropping the ground are: 
sowing broadcast, which is spreading the seeds over 
the whole surface thick enough to cover the ground 
properly, but not so thick as to waste it; sowing 
in drills, which is done by hand with a hoe, or by 
machines which make the drills, and drop the seeds 
in the drills they make ; and sowing by dibble, which 
is making holes the depth the seed ought to be buried, 
and dropping the seed in the holes so made. There 
are many advocates for all three modes, but for some 
particular crops one may be preferred to the other 
occasionally. There are, however, machines now for 
sowing broadcast, and also in drills of any depth or 
distance; though broadcast was doubtless so called 
from the fact that men threw the seed abroad from 
a basket before them, and strewing it right and left, 
made a fair distribution over the whole surface to be 
sown. When seed is sown broadcast, it is generally 
raked or harrowed into the ground, and afterwards 
rolled ; when sown in drills, they may be made by 
hand, and the seed may be covered in by hand with 
a hoe, or the machine which makes drills and deposits 
the seeds is contrived so as to cover it over at the 
same time. Dibbling in seeds is frequently resorted 
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to in gardens ; and of late years, even the sowing or 
dibbling in of wheat upon a large scale has been 
advocated with some energy by those who affect to 
have succeeded. Machines have been constructed so 
as to make small holes in the ground, and leave their 
seeds in the holes, so that, with comparatively little 
trouble or labour, a large extent of land can be sown 
with an immense saving of seed, and a uniformity that 
could never be secured by hand. 



Drilling. 

The efficacy of these several modes of getting seeds 
into the ground is much the same; there are some 
general rules to attend to, and there ends all that 
concerns the germination, so far as the sowing goes. 
In all garden matters, the sowing by hand is generally 
resorted to, and it is simply a question, often settled 
by what a man has been used to, whether he will sow 
broadcast or in drills, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
beetroots, parsley, spinach, and various other crops, 
that require to be left at certain distances apart to 
complete their growth. When sown in drills, we 
require to have the drills at just the distance apart that 
the plants are to be left, because then we have only to 
thin the plants in the row to the same distance as the 
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drillB are apart, and we have the work done. Young 
gardeners] are recommended to adopt the drill system, 
because it is such a capital guide to them in the 
thinning out of the crops ; but experienced gardeners 
sow broadcast; because it is the quickest operation, 
and they can chop out the plants to the proper 
distances from habit. We recommend drill culture for 
young gardeners, because although it takes longer 
time to sow it takes much less time to thin out, 
and the straight lines are such a guide to the 
nnpractised hand. Beans and peas are cultivated 
in rows, consequently are always sown in drills, 
and there are other subjects which are for the 
most part dibbled in. Potatoes, for instance, are 
dibbled in, one man going along the rows making 
holes of a right depth, into which his follower drops 
the sets as he advances ; but we prefer even potatoes 
planted in drills of a proper depth; and on a large 
scale it is very generally adopted. 



Cropping. 

Every one of the cabbage tribe — savoys, picklers, 
Brussels sprouts, Scotch kale, cauliflowers, and broccoli 
of all the kinds — should be sown on a seed-bed. Let 
the beds for this purpose be four feet wide, with 
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eighteen-incli alleys between ; let them be well dug 
and dressed and the earth well pulverised. Divide 
these beds into as many compartments as you intend 
to sow varieties; and, laying down a couple of old 
sacks, so as to leave only the part to be sown exposed, 
sow the sorts of seed thinly but evenly, to fill up the 
allotted space, either raking it in or sifting enough 
fine soil over it to cover the seed ; by removing one 
sack close up to the other you will cover the sown part 
as far as you have gone, and then remove the other 
sack from the place unsown to the distance you want 
to occupy with the next sort of seed. In this way 
you may fill up your beds, and yet keep each sort of 
seed very distinct. When the sowing is done you 
may occupy other spaces in the garden with carrots^ 
spinach, onions, leeks, and other vegetables that have 
not to be moved, and at a later season the beets and 
parsnips. Beans and peas may be sown any time, 
French beans rather late, scarlet beans last; also 
radishes and small salad, herbs, lettuces, and other 
subjects likely to be wanted. But we have more to 
do just now with the practical part of the work than 
we have with the seasons, which, we shall show in 
the calendar of operations, may be adapted to please 
others. 
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Pricking Out. 

When all the cabbage tribe — broccoli, kale, and 
other things for planting out have come up and are 
getting four rough leaves, they must be carefully 
hand- weeded ; and you must prepare other four-f cot- 
wide beds, well dressed, into which all the young 
seedlings are to be pricked — that is, they are to be 
put in the new beds, four to six inches apart, by 
taking them carefully from the seed-bed without 
breaking their fibres, and by making a hole largo 
enough to take in their roots; the plants are to be 
held with the left hand at the height they are to be 
kept, and with the dibble put the earth to the roots. 
The whole of the plants from the seed-bed may be 
thus disposed of, recollecting that each sort is to be 
kept separate the same as they were in the seed-bed, 
and that they will require ten times the room in the 
store-bed that they had in the seed-bed. Many 
plants left in the seed-beds will be too small ; but if 
they are thinned out enough they will grow stronger 
there as well as in the store-bed ; for where they are 
pricked out a few inches apart to grow larger is in 
fact the store-bed, from which they will be taken at 
the proper season for planting out. During the first 
few weeks they will require hand- weeding, for in their 
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young state a few rank weeds would fairly destroy 
them. After they have had a month or six weeks' 
growtll, they will in turn be too strong to let the 
weeds grow. 



Thinning Out. 

While, however, the above crops were getting ready 
for pricking out, spinach, onions, carrots, and other 
things have been growing fast, and will require hoeing 
out and thinning; for if they were left as thick as 
they were sown, there would be no crop at all — the 
plants would destroy each other. If they have been 
sown in drills, at proper distances, you have only to 
hoe away the plants in the row till they are the same 
distance from each other one way as they are the 
other ; and the distance, being already so well defined 
oetween the rows, assists a young hand very much in 
the regulation of his crop. In market-gardens and 
tolerably large establishments, and indeed most places 
where there are regular gardeners, the broadcast 
system is preferred, as the experienced hand will 
rather see a little irregularity than hoe up strong 
plants ; so that you will always observe irregularities 
in a broad piece. With onions, it is almost universal 
to sow broadcast ; and there are not many who allow 
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more than four inches between the plants, so that in 
heavy crops, on good land, they touch each other in 
many places, and are very close in all. The gfea^t art 
in sowing is to distribute the seed equally all over a 
given space — that is, whether the seed is to be an inch 
apart or three inches apart, to have no more on one 
spot than on another. But there are many things 
that operate against this. In the first place, some 
seed is comparatively old before it is sown, and, in 
consequence, does not come up too plentifully; in 
other cases fifty per cent, may germinate. We 
once gave a man some seed of our own saving, and 
when he sowed it he was puzzled at the result. He 
had not sown it thicker than usual with his former 
seed, but here they actually choked one another. 
He had been used to have seed sent down from 
London, which he said seldom came up too thick, 
and probably many were not alive ; but here every 
seed told, and it was as thick as small salading. 
Falling later into the season, we have beetroot — a 
very principal crop — to look after, and it may be sown 
in drills, six or eight inches apart, and be dropped iu, 
a seed or two every six or eight inches in the row ; 
or it may be dibbled in at those distances ; or it may 
be sown as thinly as possible broadcast, to be hoed 
as turnips are, clearing away all but plants sufficient 
to stand eight inches apart all over the bed. The 
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clearing them of weeds at tlie same time as they 
are thinned out, and keeping them so, are matters 
of course; and crops of all sorts want the same 
attention. 



Transplanting. 

The plants which were pricked out in the store- 
beds are getting large, and vacant ground may be 
filled with them. The cabbages may be the first that 
are put out in rows, a foot apart, and the rows eight 
inches from each other. Larger sorts of cabbage may 
be still more distant ; but this is far enough for all the 
moderate-sized ones, because, as soon as they have 
grown enough to be worth pulling, every other plant 
may be removed, and then the distances of the plants 
will be eighteen inches by two feet. The savoys, 
Brussels sprouts, pickling cabbages, broccoli, kale, and 
other winter crops may wait somewhat later, and, 
when planted out, advantage must be taken of heavy 
showers, so as to plant them out when the ground is 
moist. The planting out of these winter greens may 
be done at many different times ; generally speaking, 
they wait for the ground, and many fill it up as fast as 
other crops are got rid of. 
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Earthing Up. 

All the various kinds of crops so planted out must 
be earthed up — that is to say, the hoe must be set to 
work between the rows, and the loose earth drawn up 
to the stems of the plants, forming a little bank next 
to their stalks, the whole length of the row ; and this 
should always be done in dry weather. Peas and 
beans are always the better for this ; and we may con- 
sider that, this fairly done, the spinach, turnips, 
carrots, and onions thinned out, the beetroot well up, 
the store-beds not empty, and all things clean, the 
garden may be properly called cropped — not that we 
are to overlook the fact that, once regular in her 
productions, the garden will be as regular in her 
failures, and the decline of a crop, sooner or later, as 
certain as its arrival at perfection. 

Planting. 

If we may judge by the number of works (to say 

nothing of the extent to which many of them go) on 

the subject, there has been no little pains taken to 

teach the rising generation how to plant; but their 

number and extent have alone perhaps deterred many 

from attempting to learn by those means. We 

propose to reduce planting to a very simple operation, 

H 2 
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governed by the most unerring principles, and we 
do not allow ourselves to find any difficulty in an 
operation so simple. There is nothing more common 
than to see, in anything like a new plantation of 
various trees and shrubs, many that have suffered 
considerably, some that are almost dead, and others 
that have altogether failed. This was the result of 
downright bad management. There was nothing in 
the age of the trees or in the nature of them to 
render such a result likely, and it can only have 
happened by removing them when all their roots 
were active and the other organs correspondingly at 
work, or by a careless sacrifice of parts of their roots 
in taking up, or by the ground being in bad order 
when they were planted, or by improper planting. 



Proper Season for Planting. 

The essentials in planting are— to choose the 
period when all the organs of the plant are dormant ; 
that is, after the season^s growth is completed, and 
the foliage has attained its size, and before there is 
any movement towards the new growth. Deciduous 
trees speak for themselves ; when their leaves have 
fallen, they are at rest, and the moving ought to 
take place before the new buds have begun to swell — 
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not that ttere is much mischief in a little delay, but 
the proper .time is before there is any swelling of 
the buds ; next, to take up the tree with every fibre 
undamaged — and more pains is required to accomplish 
this than many people think proper to take ; thirdly, 
whatever damage the root sustains must be com- 
pensated for by a corresponding reduction of the 
tree; fourthly, the planting must be conducted so 
that no violence is done to the parts in the ground; 
the earth must be made to fill up the interstices 
between the roots; there must be no hollow places. 
When a tree has suffered much, it is worth the trouble 
of making the hole full of mud ; that is, pour two or 
three pails of water into the hole, and throw in a 
cone of loose earth on which the root may be placed, 
and fill up with loose earth all round by moving 
the tree sideways, backward, and forward, and 
lifting it a little, and continuing to fill it with earth 
as fast as the water will allow. The tree may 
be made a fixture in the middle of this soft and 
tractable soil at a proper height, and a little 
patience will enable us to hold it moderately firm, 
and put stakes to hold it while everything subsides. 
We do not recommend this to trees removed as tb^ 
ought to be ; we prefer dry planting when the soil is 
in good order, and if the soil is bruised fine we can 
always get it in between the roots well enough to 
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stand witliout suffering. Our first business^ then, is to 
take the plants up well. Dig round them in a circle 
as far from the stem as where the ends of the fibres 
reach ; release them, as well as they can be released, 
without breaking — at any rate, break them as little as 
possible — then, with a sharp knife, cut off every 
bruised and every ragged place where, in spite of the 
care in taking up, there may have been pieces broken 
or chopped off; and, having estimated in your own 
mind the quantity of root lost, make ample amends by 
reducing the head. Cut out all weak shoots close to 
the stem; cut out any that grow upwards or cross- 
wise in the centre ; keep only the best branches that 
grow in the best direction, and if any of them are too 
long, shorten them also. Then dig your hole deep 
enough to take in all the root, and if there be any tap- 
root — that is, root growing downwards — sacrifice it at 
once by cutting it close up to the bottom of the main 
stem. Having made the hole large enough and deep 
enough to take in the root, fill in some soft well- 
worked soil to press the roots into without bruising ; 
then, holding the tree upright while the hole is filled in, 
move the head of it downwards on one side and then 
on the other, and backwards, and forwards, to work the 
soil in between the roots ; and, if it be too deep, lift 
it up until it is pretty nearly as you want it, when the 
rest of the hole may be filled up, and you may tread it 
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in well — not by pressing the soil close to the stem, 
but by treading on it all round where the points of the 
roots are; and when you have it pretty firm, drive 
three sloping stakes to meet at the stem, and fasten it 
with straw-bands, so that the wind cannot rock or 
disturb it. In this way, whether it be an oak or a 
walnut tree, a gooseberry bush or a laurel, you may 
always secure the well-being of any plant with ordinary 
care. The planting in gardens consists chiefly of 
fruit and ornamental trees and Bhrubs. One of the 
most important points to look to is often neglected — 
the placing of the plant at a proper depth. Plant 
some trees too deep, and it is of little consequence, 
because they will strike new roots near the surface; 
but serve others so, and especially the coniferse, and 
they will begin to get less healthy the first season, 
and gradually dwindle until they go right off. Goose- 
berry and currant trees planted too deep will take 
no immediate harm; but the chances are they will 
yield annually a plentiful crop of suckers, and thus 
continue troublesome as long as they live. 



Grafting. 

This is the joining a small portion of one kind 
of plant to the stem of another, which should be a 
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Btronger plant of tlie same family. It is done for the 
purpose of propagating the more scarce one, or, at 
least, making one and sacrificing the other j so that, in 
cases where only a small piece of a valuahle plant that 
does not readily increase by cuttings is obtainable, 
the operation becomes an important one. "We will 
suppose it to be a rose, which may be grafted on a 
brier; or a variegated 
or scarce holly on a com- 
mon green one ; or a new 
variety of any plant upon 
an old or common one. 
Cut the two — the graft 
and the stock — so that 
they fit as close as pos- 
sible ; never mind about 
the plan of the fit, nor 
the size you are fitting 
it on to. The barks of 
the two plants, that is 
to say the edges, must 
be close, and touch each other on one side at least; 
and if the piece you put on is only a tenth of the size 
of the stock you put it to, it will in time grow and 
cover all the rest. Cut both with a sharp knife, 
as at B, and make them fit close; bind them care- 
fully and firmly, as at A; then cover with wax or 
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clay to keep the air away until they unite, and the 
graft begins to grow, when the covering may be taken 
off, and afterwards the tie may be removed. The time 
for grafting is when the plant begina ite growth for 
the season. 

Inarching. 

Grafting by approach, or, as it is also called, 
inarching, is the art of uniting the branch of one tree 
to the stock of another before either are separated; for 
the graft is half-supported by the parent plant while 
it unites, and therefore there is no risk of losing the 
graft. In this operation, we have simply to cut or 
rather shave half-way through the branch intended to 
be grafted on the stock, and to shave the stock in like 
manner to a flat place wide enough to receive it, and 
having cut a tongue downwards in the stock, and a 
similar one upwards in the graft, as at d, the two are 
then to be fitted together and bound firmly, as at e, 
taking especial care that the barks meet. By bending 
the two a little, the flat parts come togb&er quite 
close. The manner in which this is accomplished is 
by bringing the two plants (or, as in the present 
instance, the bottle of water containing the graft, 
c, and the tree), close together, and so fixing them 
that they may be tied, and remain undisturbed 
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until they unite. 
branch may be pnt 



this means a much longer 
a stock than could be put if 
separated from the 
parent stem, because 
when separated the 
3 graft much depends 

on the very limited 
supply of nourish- 
ment that could be 
derived from the 
stock, and, unless 
very small, would 
perish, for want of 
sustenance J whereaa, 
when on the parent 
plant, although a 
portion of the branch 
is shaved Lali-way 
through, a sufB- 
ciency of nourish- 
ment to prevent its 
flagging comes from 
^*.^J^^^^^0^^ ^^6 parent root, while 
the stock supplies 
the rest that may be sufficient to cause the union. 
When this union has taken place, the portion of stock 
above the graft is cat off at a, and a corresponding 
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portion of the graft, as at b, and the portion of the 
plant from which the graft is taken is separated below 
the graft, which graft, being now on the stock, 
forms a new plant of the variety wanted. This 
operation is mostly performed on camellias; every 
branch of a plant wanted to be propagated being 
inarched on a separate stock, so that haK-a-dozen 
plants are made of one, and the plant in another 
yearns growth is the handsomer for being cut back; but 
grafting with the grafts separated from the plant 
makes the same quantity of wood do for many more 
stocks, because a small piece of wood and a single bud 
will be sufficient for the graft. This is frequently 
done with choice kinds ; and the easiest way of doing 
it is to cut a stock down pretty close to the bottom, 
to cleave it in the middle, cutting out some inwardly 
on both sides, so as to form a slit the shape of a V ; 
then to cut the wood of the graft the shape of a 
wedge to go into it, with the bud just above, and this 
being neatly tied with bass or worsted, and covered 
with grafting wax or clay as high 'as the bud, will 
make a good shoot in one season. By inarching, 
therefore, we get a tolerable plant in one season ; but 
by cutting the branch so inarched into as many pieces 
as there are buds, we should get so many more but 
smaller plants. This applies to all hard- wooded shrubs, 
rhododendrons, azaleas, camellias, and many other 
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choice subjects^ and the practice is regulated by the 
value of the subjects to be increased. 



Layering. 

This is performed on many kinds of plants that do 
not strike root very readily from cuttings. It is per- 
formed by bending a shoot or branch down under the 
surface^ and pegging it there to prevent it from 
springing up again, leaving the end exposed and turned 
upwards. Some plants will strike root very readily 
when so pegged underground, such as laurels, hollies, 
rhododendrons, pyruses, laurestinuses, and shrubs in 
general; but the operation is greatly facilitated by 
intercepting the flow of sap in any way ; for instance, 
by notching the branch or shoot half-way through, by 
twisting the shoot, or, if it be of a tough nature, by 
bending it short, so as to break the texture. It 
strikes root at that place where the sap is thus inter- 
cepted. The branch should not be pegged down too 
deep, as the air is as necessary to it as the moisture, and 
care must be taken always to keep the ground moist. 
The most simple way is to cut a slit, or notch, half 
through the wood, and to let this notch be just under 
a joint or leaf. 



Budding. 



This is performed when the leaves of plants hare 
grown to their full sizOj and the bud is to be seen 
plump at the base of it. The relative nature of the 
bud and the stock is the same as in grafting. Make a 
slit in the bark of the stock, Aj 
to reach from half an inch 
to an inch down the same, 
according to the size of the 
plant ; then make another 
short slit across, as at c, that 
yon may easily raise the bark 
from the wood. Next take 
a very thin slice of the bark 
from the tree or plant to be 
budded, a httle below a leaf, and bring the knife 
out a little above it, so that yon remove the leaf and the 
bud at its base, b, with the little slice you have taken. 
You will perhaps have removed a small bit of the wood 
, with the bark, which you must take carefully out with 
the sharp point of your knife and your thumb ; then 
tuck the bark and the bud under the bark of the 
stock, which you carefully bind over, as shown in 
the woodcut, letting the bud come at the part where 
the slits cross each other. No part of the stock 
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should be allowed to grow after it ia budded, except a 
little shoot or two above the bud, just to draw the aap 
past the bud. 

Striking Cuttings. 



This which is done for the sake of propagating 
plants, is easily managed; and when we say every 
part of a plant is 
capable of making 
root for itself ; that 
I is, it has the power 
of making good 
whatever may be 
its deficiencies, you 
will readily under- 
stand that any 
A piece of a plant — 

the smallest sprig or cutting-^properly managed, will 
make itself independent and become a complete 
plant. We are not, however, to suppose that the 
same treatment will suit all cuttings. The circum- 
stances under which one family of plants would 
form roots would possibly kill another. Bottom-heat 
IS the chief stimulant to the growth of roots; that 
is to say, the soil should be » little warmer than 
the atmosphere ; another is the ezclnsion of air from 
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the leaves; and generally speaking, the wood of one 
season^s growth of all hard- wooded plants, with one 
joint above and one joint fcelow the surface, placed 
where there is bottom-heat (in a moderate hot-bed, 
for instance, or plunged in tan), covered over with a 
hand-glass and kept moderately moist, will strike. 
Many plants, such as geraniums, pansies, and 
other green or succulent subjects, will strike if 
planted in a common border, or round the edges of a 
pan as represented in the engraving A. But there are 
so many requisites for the different kinds of plants, 
that we have gone more fully into the operation under 
some of the principal subjects when describing the 
treatment of the plants. 
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Under this head we propose to give a list of the 
tools absolutely necessary to the amateur gardener, 
with a few others equally useful. 

1. The Spade. — We recommend two, one as large 
as the man can handle well with ease to himself for 
hard digging, and a smaller one for planting. 

2. The Forh. — Of late years it has been found that 
digging in many caaigs can be done easier and better 
with a fiye-pronged fork than by a spade, and, more- 
over, that it tears the ground to pieces better. These 
forks are made of well-tempered steel ; and it is 
astonishing how much more ground can be gone over 
in a day, and that too with half the labour that it 
could be done with the spade ; first, because the fork is 
some pounds lighter, and secondly, because it is easier 
thrust into the ground. 

3. The Dung-fork. — This is used for turning over 
dung, making hot-beds, shaking out litter, etc. 
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4. The Dibble. — This is an instrument to make holes 
with for planting. It has a handle like a spade, is 
from twelve to eighteen inches long, and is iron shod, 
so that it does not cling to the soil, and makes a 
smooth round hole. 

5. The Trowel. — This is a sort of scoop shape, 
and is used to plant small subjects with, and for 
making holes, for bedding out potted plants. They 
are of various sizes, but one size is sufficient. It is 
also used to take up plants with, so as to save all 
the fibres. 

6. Tlie Hoe. — Of these there are several sizes ; one 
sort has the blade fixed across the end of the handle, 
and is used for chopping up weeds, loosening the earth 
on the surface, drawing the soil up to the stems of 
plants, drawing drills, and thinning crops ; the widest 
may be six to nine inches, the narrowest from one 
and a haK to two inches, and one between them. 
The Dutch or thrust hoe has a sort of horseshoe form, 
a blade being fixed across the two points, and the 
handle fixed to the centre of the bend; this is used 
to chop weeds by thrusting it forward, just below the 
surface; some have two sizes, one for rough work, 
where there is plenty of room to move, and the other 
to use in flower beds and borders. 

7. The Rake. — ^This, which is like a coarse comb 

set across the end of a long handle, is used to level 

I 
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and regula^ the surface after digging or hoeing, to 
clear off loose weeds, stones, and rubbish, and to rake 
in seed after sowing. These also should be of two 
sizes, one of eight or ten teeth and one of five or six. 
A large wooden rake is also necessary to clean up the 
lawn after mowing. 

8. The Edging-knife, — This is in the form of a 
cheese-knife at the end of a handle similar to that 
of a spade. It is used to cut the edges of the lawn 
when the grass encroaches on the beds or paths; 
it is also employed in cutting out clumps upon the 
lawn. 

9. TJie Turf'CutteVy or Turf-iron. — This is an imple- 
ment used to take up turves for laying down as a lawn, 
and is only required in places where there is turfing to 
do. In establishments where there is much lawn, it 
may be required for occasional mending. Some use 
what is called a turf-racer, to cut the turf a proper 
width, and the turfing-iron is then thrust under side- 
ways, and is made to reach from the outer edge to 
the cut made by the racer; but where there is not 
a great deal to cut, the edging-knife will do it quite 
as well. 

10. The Broom. — ^This is required to keep the 
walks clean, and sweep the lawn after mowing. 
The birch-broom is best adapted for this. Some 
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have a different broom for the ins^ of the 
houses. 

11. Oarden-Jcnives. — ^A large and small praning- 
knife and a budding-knife. These are of various 
forms and sizes. The asparagus-knife is in fact a 
saw, about four inches long, at the end of an iron 
shank, which is thrust into a wooden handle. 

12. The BilUhooh. — This is useful for chopping off 
limbs of trees and shrubs too heavy for the pruning- 
knife. 

13. The Saw, — This is useful for removing branches 
that are too large for the bill-hook, and smaller saws 
are used for pruning and cutting back branches which 
require to be shortened. 

14. The Pruning -shears. — These are made of various 
forms and sizes, but the one called the rose-pruner is 
the most useful, as by means of a lever at the joint, the 
wood is separated by a complete draw cut. Some are 
made of much larger size and with long wooden handles, 
to reach a considerable height and remove tolerably 
large branches. 

15. Edging -shears. — ^These are used for clipping the 
edges of grass after mowing, and edge or ordinary 
garden-shears are used to trim box edging, clip shrubs, 
cut hedges, etc. 

16. The Scythe. — Scythes for mowing are of several 

I 2 
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kinds, but the best for general use is Boyd^s Patent 
Vulcan Scythe, which is plain and sharp, and the 
blade so hilted that an old one is removed and a 
new one fixed in less time than it takes us to 
describe it. 

17. The Mowing-machine, — This is of great ser- 
vice where there is much lawn; these implements 
are constantly in use in good establishments, and even 
in a small place one of these will be found superior 
to the scythe. 

18. The Garden -engine, — Engines of this des- 
cription are made of many sizes and different 
powers. One of these is very useful to water 
things overhead after the sun is down, or to water 
crops. 

19. The Syringe. — ^Nothing can be well cultivated 
under glass without the use of this implement. 

20. Watering-pots. -^Oi these you should have a 
large one, a medium size, and a small. It is advisable 
to have an extra length of spout to one of them, to 
reach some distance. 

21. The Wheelbarrow. — ^An implement as important 
as anything in a garden for the purpose of carrying 
things to and fro; the water-barrow is also needful in a 
large establishment. 

22. Hand- glasses and Bell-glasses. — These are- 
necessary for protection and propagation also. 
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23. Steps and Ladders. — These are useful for 
pruning fruit and other trees, nailing up wall trees, 
gathering fruit, etc. Of these you may have several 
sizes according to circumstances. 

24. The Oar den-roller, — ^A most useful implement 
for rolling gravel walks, the lawn, etc. 

25. The Fumigator. — This is a very essential 
appendage to the tool-shed for the purpose of smoking 
plants infested with green-fly, thrip, etc. 

26. The Garden-line. — This is needful for all 
kinds of planting; being stretched tight, you may 
walk along it and leave the mark on the ground, 
then stretch it as far off as your rows are to be 
apart and make a second, and so continue until you 
have marked all the piece with lines one way ; you 
may then cross them at proper distances, so that 
a plant goes in at every place where the lines 
cross. 

27. The Sieve. — It is necessary to have several 
sizes of these, for sifting seeds, composts, etc. 

28. The Turf-beater. — This is a good heavy slab 
of wood, two feet long and a foot broad, and three 
inches thick on the middle of the back, which is 
rounding ; a hole is made sloping in the centre of 
the wood, and of such a slope that it may be lifted 
up and fall flat every time, by which two feet of the 
turf is flattened at once. 
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29. Tlie Lever. — ^This is an iron like a crowbar, 
spread out a little and bent rather rounding, so 
tliat the end, which is made like the claw of a 
hammer, can be put under a heavy weight of any 
kind, and be lifted up by merely bending the thing 
down. 



TERMS USED IN GARDENING, 

THE MEANINGS OP WHICH ARE NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 

Alleys. — These are the small paths between beds, 
or the vacancies between rows of plants; some are 
sunk lower than the beds, as those between beds of 
asparagus, etc. 

Bastard Trenching. — This differs from whole 
trenching thus : the first spit is removed as in 
trenching ; the bottom spit is then dug over, but left 
in the bottom. You then throw the top spadeful 
of the next row on the loosened bottom of the first 
row, and dig the bottom to loosen it ready to receive 
the top spadeful of the following row, and so on, in 
every respect as if you were whole trenching ; return- 
ing that which you first took out, at the close of the 
job. The object is to loosen the bottom. 

Blanching. — To whiten. It is in gardening applied 
to the whitening of celery, chardoons, etc., by earthing 
up ; to lettuces, endive, etc., by tying up. 
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Budding. — This is the act of taking a bud, with a 
very small portion of the bark attached to it, from 
one tree, and cutting a slit in the bark of another, 
and neatly fitting and tying it in. The bud grows 
and forms a branch, and, if required, forms a com- 
plete head or tree, the remainder being cut away. 

GanTcer. — This is a kind of decay, or rotting 
process, fatal to whatever it attacks, unless speedily 
cured or cut away. 

Cast, — This applies to pots. Flower-pots are made 
in sizes, and sold in quantities called casts. The 
smallest are called thumb-pots; the next size are 
60' s, because they are sixty to the cast; the next, 
which are almost double the size, are 48^s; then 
follow 32's, 24's, 16^8, 12's, 8's, 6's, 4's, 2's, and I's. 

Cuttings, — These are small twigs or branches, 
which, being properly treated, will strike root, and 
become new plants. All the lower ends of cuttings 
that are placed in the earth should be cut up to a 
joint, as the roots spring from the joints only; and 
if there be any part of the cutting left below 
the joint, that part perishes, and often rots the 
remainder. 

Deciduous Plants are those kinds which annually 
lose their leaves in autumn. 

Digging. — This is the act of turning up the ground 
with a spade, and if properly done turns about ten 
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inches of the soil all over the space upside down ; and 
if manure be first spread over it, the operation buries 
it that depth. 

Dressing, — ^This is the act of mixing something 
with the soil, or adding something on the surface. 
The former is called dressing, the latter is called 
top-dressing. The dressing may consist of dung, 
road-sand, chalk, lime, ashes, soot, or any other 
substance ; hence, in some directions to gardeners, 
the dressing is mentioned — as, top-dress with lime, or 
with rotten dung, or soot, etc. etc. 

Drainage. — This applied to plants in pots means 
the medium through which the water drains from the 
compost. It is generally broken pieces of flower-pot, 
which the gardener calls crocks, and of which it is 
usual to put enough to reach a fourth or a third up the 
pot. Nothing is so fatal to plants in pots as excess of 
water and no proper escape. 

Drills. — These are openings made in the ground 
by drawing a hoe along it, and are made to sow 
peas and other seeds in rows, or to plant out many 
descriptions of vegetables and flowers ; in the former 
case, by drawing the earth back again into its 
place the seed is covered, and in the latter, the 
sides of the drill form a little shelter for the plants, 
and the watering is more effective, because the drill 
holds it. 
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Dwarfs, as applied to .trees and shrubs, are those 
whose branches are allowed to grow fan-like or bush- 
like from the ground. If fan-like in the open ground 
they are called espaliers. 

Dwarf Standards are those whose stems, though 
single, are shorter than standards in general. 

Earthing up, — The operation of drawing earth 
round or up the stems of plants, and forming a bank 
of soil along crops in rows. Almost every plant is 
nourished by stirring the earth, and drawing up some 
to support it. Peas, beans, and many other crops are 
the better for this ; potatoes absolutely require it, for 
half the fruit would be aboveground were not the 
earth drawn up the stems to cover the latter crop. 

Espaliers. — This is a term used to signify any 
sort of tree trained flat, like a fan, in the open 
ground. 

Evergreens. — These are plants which retain their 
leaves through the winter, and imperceptibly lose 
them; young ones always taking the place of old 
ones, so as to keep up the foliage continually. 

Forking. — This is the act of turning the ground 
with a fork instead of with a spade. It is done where 
there is danger of cutting roots with the latter tool, 
or where the object is more to stir the ground, and 
admit air, than to disturb it all to the depth of a 
spit. 
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Herbaceous Plants ai^^ those which wholly or 
partially die down to the surface each year after 
blooming, and increase by forming new roots round 
the old ones. Some only lose their flowering stems, 
others lose all but their roots. The term is used 
in opposition to shrubby plants, which retain and 
advance their growth every year, while herbaceous 
plants always lose their stems annually. Thus, mint 
is herbaceous, a rose tree is shrubby. 

Hoeing. — This is the act of cutting the weeds 
or plants off just under the surface by means of 
the instrument called a hoe, made of various forms 
and sizes, from one inch to ten, and being a blade 
of thin steel placed crossways at the end of a handle. 
Hoeing turnips, carrots, spinach, onions, beet, and 
other crops sown thickly, is for the double purpose 
of cutting up all the weeds and all superfluous plants ; 
for these crops would, if left too thick, be totally 
spoiled or impoverished. 

Layers are branches bent down, and pegged under 
ground, until they strike root at a joint, when they 
are cut off and planted out. The formation of root 
is promoted by cutting a notch under the joint, 
or giving the branch a twist, or by any other means 
that will intercept the free passage of the sap of the 
plant. 

Leaf Mould is nothing more than leaves decayed 
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into mould, and is synonymous with vegetable mould. 
Autumn offerings of this kind should never be 
neglected; for of all soils, that which is formed of 
leaves swept up together and rotted by time is perhaps 
the most valuable. 

Litter, — This is long stable dung, but the same 
term is used to all the substitutes for it — such as straw, 
pea-haulm, etc. Many persons put litter between rows 
of strawberries ; it keeps the roots moist, and forms a 
top-dressing. 

Offsets are new roots formed by the plant itself, and 
only require to be parted or removed from the parent 
root to acquire an independent existence. 

Parting^ applied to roots, is the act of dividing 
a plant into as many pieces as there are hearts. 
In many this can be done by pulling them apart, 
as in violets; in closer roots you must sometimes 
use a knife, as in the polyanthus. Every heart with 
a bit of root to it makes a good plant. 

Piping. — Applied to the cuttings or sprigs of car- 
nations, picotees, and pinks, intended for striking; 
said to have received the name from the fact of their 
being hollow. The term in itself is no better than 
cuttings, but having become familiar, will no doubt 
continue so. 

Pitting. — Potatoes or other roots are usually what 
is termed pitted, which is to cover the heap with 
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straw and cover the straw with a sufficient quantity 
of soil to keep out frost and wet. It is usually done 
in the form of a bank or ridge of a house. 

Pricking out, — ^This is a sort of temporary planting. 
When the seeds come up^ and the plants are yet too 
small to put out in the regular way, it is usual to 
plant them rather close together, in a good situation, 
to grow a few weeks. Celery, cauliflowers, lettuces, 
and many sorts of flowers and vegetables are pricked 
out, perhaps as near as three inches, when they will 
grow fast and strengthen till fit to plant out where 
they are to remain. 

Propagating. — This is to increase a plant by cut- 
tings, layers, or offsets, or by seed, but the latter is 
more properly called raising. 

Pruning is cutting away useless branches altogether, 
and shortening those which are too long ; the former 
is to get rid of all useless or ugly portions of a 
tree, which throws more strength into those that 
remain, and the latter is to increase the strength of 
portions of the branch from which the rest has been 
cut away. 

Bahing is levelling or stirring the surface with 
the tool called a rake, which is a coarse iron comb, 
placed crossways on a long handle. It is done to clear 
the surface of stones or weeds, or to stir the ground to 
bury seeds which have been sown. 
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Rotation, — Applied to crops or successions, where 
it is intended to come round again to the first, and go 
to the same over again ; or, in the choice of subjects, 
where the best is placed first, and whether you want 
one, two, or more to take them as they are placed ; 
and if the whole be not enough, to begin again with 
the same sort. Thus, if six fruits are mentioned, and 
you wanted eight, and are directed to choose in 
rotation, you would take two of the first over again to 
make up the number. 

Sowing is the depositing of seeds in the earth. In 
almost every case it is only necessary to cover the seeds; 
the less they are buried the better, so that they are 
covered fairly. 

Soil,— rThis is a term applicable to the earth in use, 
and means any sort. 

Screening, applied to soil, means sifting it, and 
it may be done with a common cinder sieve ; but the 
most^ready way of doing it is with a bricklayer's sieve, 
called a screen, which is an oblong square sieve, propped 
in a sloping direction, and by throwing up the 
soil against it, the small runs through it into a heap 
behind it, and the stones and hard lumps run down in 

front. 

Spawn, — Mushroom spawn is a composition im- 
pregnated with the incipient mushrooms, and may be 
purchased at most nurseries. It is like buying the 
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seeds of potatoes or the sets of any other crop. The 
preparing of it is almost a trade of itself. The 
culture of mushrooms is so simple, that we have 
knowB the whole of a small garden covered with the 
finest specimens all one autumn, through dressing 
it with a mushroom-bed that was supposed to be done 
with. 

Spurs are branches cut back to short pieces, 
generally from an inch and a half to two inches. 

Standardsy applied to trees and plants, in strict- 
ness means trees, etc., with a single stem or trunk, and 
a head ; and though, without explanation, it means a 
tree standing in the open ground, yet, technically 
speaking, in the nursery business there are trained 
standards against the wall, the stem perhaps rising 
five, six, or seven feet, and the head trained flat. 

Stocks are the rank growing varieties of any- 
thing used for the purpose of grafting others on ; jrpse 
stocks are common briers, apple stocks are crabs, plum 
stocks the wild plum — in all cases coarse fast-growing 
varieties of the same family are used for stocks. In 
growing plants it is generally the single kinds, as 
the single camellia is the stock of all the choice 
varieties. 

Striking. — ^This, when applied to cuttings, layers, 
pipings, etc., means the forming of roots. 

Transplanting. — This is the act of removing a 
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plant from one place to another, and is almost synony- 
mous with planting out. If plants were taken from one 
part of a garden to put in another part, they would be 
transplanted. If plants were already growing in pots, 
and were planted in the ground, they may be said to 
be planted out. 

Trenching is the same operation as digging, per- 
formed double the depth j the top spit or upper ten 
inches being placed at bottom, and the bottom ten 
inches at top. To do this, you must begin by making 
a trench, two spades deep, and wide enough to work 
conveniently ; you then dig the top spit, and throw it 
into the bottom of the trench, and next dig the second 
spit, and throw it on the top. This operation leaves 
a trench, which you fill in the same way, until the 
whole piece is completed. The soil taken out of the 
first trench will fill the last one, and so complete 
the work. 

Warm Border means a border which has the sun 
on it the best part of the day, and it is still warmer if 
it has a wall at the back. 

Watering is the act of moistening the ground* 
When watering plants or seeds, it should be given 
in such a manner as to imitate rain. Too many 
persons apply water to the plants only, and leave the 
surrounding earth so dry and parched, as to quickly 
absorb or suck up all the water from the plant. 
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The whole ground should be soaked as completely as 
a heavy shower of rain would soak it. Watering 
once a week thus would be more effective than 
watering the plants only, twice a day. 

Weeding, — The act of removing weeds, whether by 
pulling them up — which is called hand weeding — or 
by hoeing in the usual way. 



BULBS AND THEIR CULTURE. 



The Hyacinth. 

It may not, although it should, be generally known 
that this flower succeeds best when potted singly in 
what are called 48-sized potsj but, nevertheless, 
they thrive very well when three or four are 
planted together in shallow pans or pots of larger 
dimensions. Take one fourth good loam, one fourth 
new leaf mould, one fourth well rotted hot-bed manure, 
and one fourth clean river or silver sand; pot them 
in the usual way, water plentifully, and place them 
in some out-of-the-way corner of the garden where 
they can have the requisite amount of protection from 
frost. Here let them remain until needed for use, 
when give them the necessary proportion of warmth 
and light to bring them forward; in a word, they 
should be planted early in September, treated as above 
recommended, and placed in gentle heat in October 
for flowering at Christmas ; but as soon as the bloom 
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is at perfection remove tliem to a window or green- 
house where they can have plenty of air. The single 
varieties are most Buitable 
for blooming in glasses. 
September is the month for 
planting, and the earlier the 
better j but we have bug- 
Deeded very satisfactorily 
up to Christmas. Place the 
bulbs on the top of the 
glass, fill up with water till 
it barely touches the bottom 
of the root; stand them in a 
dark, dry, cool cupboard or 
cellarforthreeorfourweeksj 
that the roots may have a 
fair start before the foliage 
or bloom buds have time to 
form; taking care, however, 
to examine them every now 
and then to see whether 
they show any inclination 
to rot, and where it is ap- 
parent, remove the diseased part without injury to the 
bulb itself. Directly the water becomes fool, change it, 
but not till then, and as soon as the leaves have made 
tolerable growth they may be placed in the window, but 
K 2 
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on no account near the fire, as they will not succeed well 
unless placed in a cool situation where frost cannot 
reach them. When growing them out of doors in the 
open borders, it will be necessary to examine tbe 
soil, which, if of a friable loamy nature, will merely 
require deep digging and a good dressing of manure ; 
but if of a strong heavy texture, two or three inches 
of silver sand and the same quantity of decayed 
manure, mixed up with the soil and forked in to the 
depth of twenty-four inches, will set it to rights. 
Plant the bulbs any time between October and 
November, not nearer to each other than nine inches 
nor deeper than three. It will be as well to add that 
there are many other ways of cultivating this much- 
admired bulb ; such, for instance, as suspending them 
in wire baskets surrounded with moss, or in orna- 
mental vases filled with sand, both of which have a 
pretty effect. 

TWENTY-FOUE TJsEPUL HYACINTHS. 



DOUBLE. 



Bouquet Royal — ^pink. 
Groot Verst — ^blash. 
Waterloo — fine crimson. 
Anna Maria — white, violet eye. 
Fasse Virgi — white, pink eye. 
A la mode — white, purple eye. 
Don Gratuit — white, yellowish 
eye. 



Bloksberg — fine light striped. 
Grande Vedette — ^pearl blue. 
Laurens Koster — fine rich 

purple. 
Bouquet d'Orange — reddish 

yellow. 
Louis d'Or — yellow, pink 

eye. 



TEE CROCUS. 



Amy — Bcarlet. 

le Proph&to— carnation rose. 
Madame Hodgson — fine red. 
La Dams da Lao— rosy aatmon. 
Grand Tainqneiir — pure white. 
Blfrida— white, pink shaded. 
Argofl — rich pnrple, white eye. 



Gharlea Dickena — porcelain, 

ahaded bine. 
General Havaloek — deep black 

L' Unique — fine pnrple maoTe. 
Alida Jacobs — deep yellow. 
Heroine — bright citron. 



This is another spring favourite, and when grown 
indoors should be 
planted in Septem- 
ber, Ten or a dozen 
in a good-sized pot 
make a very effec- 
tive display, espe- 
. cially when several 
colours are care- 
fully mixed to- 
gether. Place them 
out of doors till 
Christinas, when 
they shottld be 

brought in and have all the light and air you can 
possibly give them. Aa soon as they begin to 
show for bloom, place them in a room where there 
is a fire, and as near to the window as circum- 
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stances will permit of; or, if preferred, they may- 
be kept in a frame or greenhouse, provided it be 
light, airy, and cool, but not otherwise, as without 
these requirements they would be certain to fail, and 
the failure as surely lead to disappointment. This 
bulb, like most others, never thrives so well as when 
planted in dry, light, rich and sandy compost, but 
differs from some, it being particularly hardy, and, in 
consequence, well suited for outdoor cultivation when 
planted four or five inches deep, about September or 
October, and treated in every respect the same as the 
hyacinth. The following will be found a good selection 
to begin with : 

Eight Fine Crocuses. 



Caroline Chisbolm — ^white. 
David Bizzio — purple. 
La Majestense — striped. 
Louis d*Or — ^yellow. 



Prince Albert — lilac. 
Sir John Franklin — ^purple. 
Sir Walter Scott — striped. 
Superb — ^yellow. 



The Tulip. 



This is not only a very showy, but a somewhat 
hardy bulb, for it will grow in almost any locality 
with more or less success. In a word, if frost, wet, 
or sun in too great a quantity, comes in direct contact 
with it, you may expect its bloom to be injured to 
some extent, but it wiU grow and bloom nevertheless. 
October, or November at the latest, is the best time to 
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plant them, and provided all things go well with them 
they win flower about May. The best soil for the pur- 
pose is loam of a sandy nature. They will require at least 
three feet of this loam, and- as such ib will be necessary 
to dig out the ordinary Boil, whatever it may be, and 




fill in the vacancy with the above. When planting, 
take care that six inches be allowed between each 
bulb. When planting a bed of these flowers — ^we 
mean for display — care should be had to the height 
of each ; that is to say, the tallest should be 'Ranted 
in the centre if to be viewed from either side, as 
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in the case of a show bed, and Vba next, third, and 
fourth rows gradnate in proportion. But irhere yon 
hare a wall, for instance, as a backgrotmd, then let 
the most loft; growers be pluited six inches from the 
wall, and graduate them towards the front in a similar 
manner. Those who care to raise them from seed, 
which of course 
will be the work of 
years, should sow 
either in the spring 
or autumn, and 
place the pots or 
pans containing it 
in a cold frame. 
They will not take 
long to come np, 
and will in the 
usual course die 
down about June. 
On turning out 
the pans or pots, 
you will perceive that they will haye formed small 
bulbs. However, it is not absolutely necessary that ■ 
you should disturb them, but if you do you must plant 
them again the next season. Six years at the least is 
the earliest time at which you may calculate upon their 
blooming. So unless you are willing to wait thus long 
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for perhaps a blanks so far as novelty is concerned, we 
should not advise you to try the experiment. 

We have hitherto only spoken of show flowers; 
but there are some very beautiful early ones which 
do not require much care, and are chiefly required as 
border flowers, but grown to some extent in pots for 
the market. As these comprise many varieties and 
colours almost too numerous to mention, there is no 
wonder they have become general favourites with all 
who truly love display. As we have already stated, 
they need no great amount of care ; and therefore we 
will conclude our remarks by giving a list of 

Twelve Early Vaeibties. 

Belle Alliance — white, feathered with violet crimson. 

Bride of Haarlem — scarlet, feathered with white. 

Canary Bird — yellow. 

Cottage Maid — flight rose or blush, white g^nnd. 

Imperator — crimson . 

Lord Wellington — purple lilac. 

Moli^re — purple. 

Monument — ^rose, streaked white. 

Queen Victoria — ^white. 

Royal Queen — pure crimson, green and yellow base. 

Thomas Moore — bufif orange. 

Vermilion Brilliant— scarlet. 

The Polyanthus Narcissus. 

As regards bloom and the striking effects of colour, 
the above ranks next in importance to the hyacinth. 



IM 
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The indoor caltnre of tliia justly-admired bulb is pre- 
cisely similar to that of the hyaciothj bearing in mind 
that the bulba being large, a five-inch pot should be 
selected for a single root, a sis<inch ditto for three, 
and an eight-inch ditto for six. Their culture out of 
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doors is exactly the same as that of the hyacinth, with 
this exception, that the crown of the bulb should be 
at least five inches under the surface, and for winter 
protection should be covered with an inch thickness of 
newly-dropped leaves, or three inches of cocoanut-fibre. 
The latter we consider preferable where it can be had. 
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Eight Choice Polyanthus Narcissus. 

Bazelman Major — ^white, yellow cnp. 
Lord Mayor — yellow orange cup. 
Paper White — pure white. 
Perle d* Amour — primrose, yellow cup. 
Lord Canning — ^primrose, yellow cup. 
Louis le Grand — ^white, primrose cup. 
Sulpherine — sulphur, light yellow cup. 
White Pearl — ^Pure white, primrose cup. 

The Jonquil 

The cultural directions given for the polyanthus 
narcissus will equally apply to these; but lest we 
should be misunderstood we will give a brief outline 
of the treatment necessary to ensure success in their 
management. If planted in pots, they should be 
treated to a rich and light soil. If bloomed in glasses, 
they want a change of water once a week. When 
put out in borders, they should be in patches of three, 
put in pretty close to each other, forming a triangle, 
with one in front and two behind. A sandy loam is 
preferable for them. They require no protection 
except in very severe weather, and will bear a good 
deal of frost without injury. The plant has grassy 
or leek-like leaves ; the flower stems come up in the 
centre, and from a sheath at the top bursts on one 
side the bunch of flowers, which are white or yellow, 
with a yellow or orange cup in the centre. 
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The Bannncalns. 

This should he planted in a hed where moisture, 
a cool atmosphere, and good drainage can he ensured, 
as without these three essentials it were next to 
impossible to expect, let idone guarantee, a heneficial 
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result, and as snch we should recommend the following 
management. Remove the soil of the intended bed 
to the depth of twenty inches at least, replace it with 
a compost of rich loam from an old pasture, which, 
after being well trodden in, should be covered in turn 
with a liberal dressing of thoroughly decomposed cow 
or stable manure, afterwards to be mixed to a certain 
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extent with the bottom soil; upon this place five 
inches or thereabouts of the original compost for 
the purpose of depositing the roots in. Eesign the 
tubers to the ground any time in October or November 
for ordinary demand, but for succession during the 
spring months draw drills six inches asunder, put 
in the tubers, claws downwards, four inches apart, 
and cover them with two inches of soil. This root, 
as a rule, delighting in a moist compost, it would be 
advisable to give the bed or beds an unlimited supply 
of water during the trying months of April and 
May, if for no other reason than to prevent the 
ground from cracking, for the cure of which many 
recommend a layer (we term it a mulching) of 
silver or river sand. Be sure to attend to and 
protect those planted before Christmas from frost 
and other baneful influences, such as heavy rains, 
cold winds, etc., by covering them with a few inches 
of litter in a dry state, or anything else that will 
answer the same purpose. 

Twelve Good Eanunculuses. 



BeHadonna — ^white spotted. 

Oalifomian Gold — golden yellow. 

Commodore Napier — primrose, 
tipped purple. 

Fireball — ^bright red. 

Grandiflora — rose-lake mottled. 

L^on d'Oracge — oraDge. 



Mont Blano — ^pure white. 

Mount Vesuvius — red spotted. 

Nosegay — ^yellow spotted. 

CEil Noir— jet black. 

Prince de Galitzin — yellow, 
tipped crimson. 

Victoria Scarlet — ^vermilion. 
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The Anemone. 

This should be planted from October to November 
under ordinary circumstq^nces, but for succession any 
time between December and April will do well in most 
thoroughly drained garden soils, although we must 
confess it thrives best in clean loam mixed with silver- 
sand. They look extremely imposing and exceedingly 
pretty when grown in clusters or patches ; but it 
ought to be borne in mind that when planted in beds 
they should be carefully sheltered from strong winds, 
and that the ground assigned to them should be 
prepared as follows : — Let the soil be dug out to the 
depth of twelve inches, mixed with silver sand, and 
filled in again to within six inches of the top. Upon 
this put a thin layer of decomposed cow manure, 
which, by-fche-way, should be regularly incorporated 
with the compost below, and on this when so mixed 
place as much sandy loam as will raise the surface 
about two inches above the path. When about to 
consign the bulbs to tbe ground, draw drills two 
inches deep and six inches asunder, place each root 
five inches apart in the rows, and cover them well. 
By the way of precaution, upon the principle that 
" prevention is better than cure,^' for the safety of 
the tubers it is a very good plan to surround them 
all with, a little silver sand, but this of course will 
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not be necessary if the soil is of a dry nature. To 
those who prefer growing them in pots, we should 
say plant three or four bulbs in a five-inch one 
filled with good porous compost, place them in a 
cold frame, administering water very sparingly until 
they show signs of growing; and in the spring 
remove them to the greenhouse, or for want of this 
accommodation, a window where they can have plenty 
of light, abundance of air, without draught, and the 
requisite moment of attention at all times. The 
following are good sorts : 

Four Choice Anemones. 



Celestine — ^blae. 
Hortensis — purple. 



Coulear du sang — red. 
High Admiral — scarlet. 



The Snowdrop. 

This is one of the most welcome and familiar hardy 
bulbs we have, and needs but little care in the way 
of cultivation; but, nevertheless, it would be un- 
charitable on our part did we omit to say a few words 
respecting it. That it is pretty no one will attempt 
to deny ; that it is dwarf in habit there can be but 
one opinion ; but what we wish most particularly to 
impress upon our readers is the fact of its flowering at 
a time when few other things are to be had. In a 
word, spring is its birthday, if we may so speak ; and 
right glad are we to observe its simple and delicate 
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form bursting througli the soil, whidi, so far as 
solidity is concerned, would seem to defy flowers far 
stronger to look at. However, to put aside all ro- 
mancing, these bulbs should be planted the latter end 
of October or the beginning of November; and, as 
any ordinary garden soil is suitable to their require- 
ments, you will have little difficulty in selecting a 
place for them. The best way to plant them is in 
patches, although they are frequently put out in rows, 
that is to say, used as an edging to beds and borders. 
But as they only last a short time in bloom, and when 
that is over and the foliage decayed they are of no 
further use as an edging, we never could see the pro- 
priety of employing them for such a purpose. There 
are two kinds, the double and the single; but we 
prefer the latter, inasmuch as when double they lose, 
to our notion, their character altogether. 

Ixias, Sparaxis, Tretonias, and Barbianas. 

Although these differ from one another very con- 
siderably in style and habit of growth, they, being 
closely allied, require the same treatment as regards 
cultivation. When about to grow them in pots they 
should be planted in October or November, using a 
compost of turfy loam, peat, or leaf mould, mixed 
with clean river or silver sand. Place at the bottom 
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of each pot a crock or two (that is, small pieces of 
broken pot), a few lumps of charcoal, and some rough 
fibry soil, and cover that in turn with some thoroughly 
rotten cow-dang, and over that the compost. In a 
five-inch pot five or six bulbs 
may be planted ; cover them an 
inch deep with mould, and make 
the soil somewhat firm about 
them; then water freely, and 
afterwards place them in a cold 
frame or pit, plunging the pots in 
finely-sifted coal ashes or cocoa- 
nut fibre, keeping them as near to 
the glass as possible. Here they 
may remain till ready to remove 
to the setting-room or conser- 
vatory, where they will bloom 
in perfection during March and 
April. Water very sparingly till 
the plants appear, bat a s they pro- 
gress give moisture rather more 
freely. During favourable weather 
the lights may be removed both day and night, but in 
frosty weather it will be necessary to give them ample 
protection. In cultivating them out of doors, select a 
light loamy soil, with a due south aspect, and the 
hotter the situation the better. Let the soil be well 
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drained, deeply dug, and well worked, as the roots 
like plenty of depth. While the work proceeds add 
thoroughly rotted cow-dung, and raise the bed a few 
inches above the ordinary level, slanting it towards 
the gravel walk ; then plant the bulbs six inches deep 
and four inches apart, surrounding them with an inch 
of sand. By way of protection during winter two or 
three inches of dry leaves laid on the surface will be 
found sufficient. If treated as above advised, they 
will flower in perfection during May and June. 

The Scilla, Hyacinthus, and Muscari. 

These we have classified together for the best of 
all reasons — that they are so closely related to each 
other that it would be a somewhat difficult task to 
describe the treatment of one without infringing on 
the cultural management of the other; and again, as 
they are one and all used for similar styles of decora- 
tion, it would be simply superfluous to speak of them 
individually. We might notice many others of the 
same family under this heading, but as they are all 
cheap and well deserving of a place in every flower 
garden, no matter how small, and especially where 
mixed beds and borders are appreciated, we consider 
it sufficient to say that your nurseryman will let you 
have all the different varieties suitable for the purpose 
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you require, aucli, for inatance, aa wUl keep up a 
succession of bloom from March to June. The same 
treatment as recommended for the hyacinth will 
equally apply to these, and therefore there will be no 
necessity for ub to repeat the advice. 



The Lilf, 

or, we should rather say, the tribe of lilies, for 
there are many varieties, should be planted as early 
as possible in autumn; or, 
to speak still more plainly, 
although any time between 
September and February 
would do, we should prefer 
the former to the latter 
end of the time for the 
. work. A light rich soil, 
not less than six inches 




their tastes, and hence our 
reason for advising the 
choice of such a compost 
and depth. We have no- 
thing further to explain with regard to those planted in 
the open ground, save that they should be disturbed as 
little as possible and treated aa kindly ; but when grown 
L 2 
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in pots the following rules should be strictly obserred : 
A compost made up of leaf mould and fibry loam 
in equal proportions, and a sixth part of silver sand^ 
mixed carefully and passed through a coarse sieve, is 
the kind they like, and we certainly recommend the 
adoption of it. Plant them in threes, ini pots that 
will allow of their being four inches apart, cover them 
with an inch of the compost just referred to, place 
them in a cold frame, and give them no moisture till 
they have started into growth. Do not omit to let 
them have air on bright days, as unless this precaution 
be taken the temperature would be very apt to get too 
high, and then good-bye to your bulbs. As soon as 
they are fairly above the soil, supply them with plenty 
of water, and continue the application as often as may 
be considered necessary. 

Twelve First-ciass Lilies. 

Liliam anratnm — ^white and gold. 

japonicam longifloruai — ^white. 
eximium — pnre white. 
„ lancifoliam albnm — white. 
„ „ pnnctatnm — ^pink spotted. 

„ „ roseum — rose spotted. 

„ „ rabrum — red spotted. 

„ „ speciosnm — ^white. 

, bulbifemm — orange crimson, slightly spotted black. 
„ concolor — scarlet, slightly spotted black. 
„ „ coridion — ^yellow, spotted brown. 

„ philadelphicum — yellow, spotted black, and blotched red. 
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THE TlTSOUSm IRIS. 



The Grown ZmperiaL 

What can we say of this old-fashioned spring 
blooming plant? Why, much if we had the space; 
but we cannot exactly spare the room. But what we 
do say of it, or thorn, for there are many kinds, you 
may rest assured will be to the purpose, but eimple 
nevertheless. In a word they wOl grow freely in any 
common well-drained soil, but will do still better 
in that recommended 
for hyacinths. 

The English Iris 

is second to none of 
the bulb family, and 
as it succeeds well in 
any ordinary light 
rich garden soil, we 
see no reason why it 
should be omitted in 
our collection of fa- 
vourite flowers. They 
should be planted in 
masses of three or more, and if permitted to remain 
undisturbed they will materially improve each suc- 
ceeding year. 
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The Aioatyllis. 

Thia ia very easily cultivated, and witH a little 
management a snccession of bloom may be secured 
nearly all the year rouad. There are two Boctiona or 
groups ; those which require to be started in bottom- 
heat, and the hardy or 
half -hardy, which bloom 
freely without such ten- 
der treatment. The for- 
mer section embraces 
the most magnificent 
kinds of this showy 
family, and to ensure 
success requires especial 
care. Use six or seven- 
inch potSj placing at the 
bottom a handful of 
crocks (broken pot), and 
covering the same with 
turfy peat, filling up the pot with a compost of 
rich loam, leaf mould, and clean river or silver 
sand, leaving only the neck of the bulb un- 
covered. The pots should then be either placed 
in a stove, frame, or forcing-house, and a few weeks 
will develope the flowers. As soon as the leaves or 
foliage make their appearance, give them abundance 
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of water, and encourage a vigorous leaf-growtli ; 
but when the plant has done blooming the supply 
of moisture may be lessened by degrees, and the 
bulbs have an entire cessation from growth for a 
couple of months at least, when they may be again 
repotted and forced as before. The latter section 
should be planted under a south wall, in soil of a 
naturally dry, sandy, loamy character, placing the 
bulbs at least six inches under the surface, and giving 
them a little winter protection. If so treated they 
will yield an abundant harvest in the shape of bloom, 
but in the event of the growing season being dry, 
it will be necessary to water them freely till they 
flower; but when at rest the bulbs should be kept 
as dry and warm as possible. When grown in 
pots, they should be planted in a rich loam mixed 
with leaf mould and clean river or silver sand. The 
pots should be placed either in a south window, or 
frame, or greenhouse, there to remain perfectly dry 
till the growing season, when a portion may be 
removed to the forcing-house or cucumber-frame for 
an early bloom. 

Six Choice Amaryllis. 

Amaryllis anlica — scarlet and green. 

„ crocata grandiflora — vermilion. 
„ „ snperba — scarlet. 

,, Johnsoni — scarlet and white. 
„ purpurea — scarlet. 
„ vittala — striped. 
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The Scilla. 

A genus of bulbs, for the moat port hardy, and 
ranking among the prettiest ornaments of the early 
spring. They are far too much neglected in gardens, 
though of the easiest culture, and very gay ftppear- 
ance^ at a season when flowers are scarce. They grow 
very well in any moder- 
ately good garden soil, 
but hare rather a pre- 
ference for soil containing 
a considerable portion of 
peat earth, or a free light 
loam. This is especially 
the case with several of 
the smaller kinds. They 
multiply rapidly by means 
of offsets, and their cul- 
ture is very simple ; 
for they merely require 
planting in the autumn, the bulbs being placed 
from two to four inches under ground, according to 
their size, where they may remain year after year, 
the patches of bulbs increasing in size, until it is 
required to form new plantations. Except for this 
purpose, or for the sake of increase, the less they are 
disturbed the better. There are something like three 
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dozen species recorded as being in cultivation, all of 
which are worth being planted in a garden ; but the 
following are the most noticeable : 

Scilla belgica — ^various colours. 
„ bifolia — blue. 
,, campannlata — dark bine. 
„ „ alba — white. 

carnia — flesh colour. 



» if 



The Oyclamen. 

A genus of beautiful winter and spring flowering 
bulbs, with remarkably pretty foliage, that should be 
cultivated by everyone who has a conservatory, green- 
house, or spare window ; as by a little management in 
the period of starting them into growth they may be 
had in full perfection from October to May. The bloom 
is profuse, and in some of the kinds highly scented. 
The greenhouse sorts should be grown in a light 
position near the glass. The tubers require but one 
(annual) potting, which should be done in autumn, when 
they commence growing, and continue through the 
winter, so as to flower very early in the spring, except in 
the case of the summer and autumn-blooming species, 
which should be potted when at rest. The plants seed 
freely, and are best raised from seed, because, though 
they do often admit of division, that mode of in- 
crease generally produces unsound plants, liable to rot. 
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Sow the seed as soon as ripe in pans, in soil composed 
of loam and peat in equal quantities, with a sixth part 
of silver Band ; bow thinly, so that they may not come 
up too close to each other ; place the pan in the green- 
house near the glass, water occasionally, and when they 




come up keep them clear of weeds. A warm frame 
is the best place for them while growing. When they 
have made their full growth they will have formed 
little tubers, which, at the decay of the leaf, should be 
taken up and put into five-inch pots, four or six in a 
pot, now using a soil of equal parts mellow loam. 
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turfy peat, and good rotten dung, with sand as before. 
They must again be placed near the glass, and after 
one more season^s growth, and the decay of the leaf, 
they may be taken up and planted one only in a pot 
four inches in diameter. The top of the tuber should 
be placed level with the surface of the soil. They 
should flower this third season, and from that time 
they need only to be removed into larger pots as they 
increase in size, and will bloom more abundantly every 
year. The pots may be about twice the diameter of 
the tuber. After the bloom is over, and the leaves 
matured, they should be suffered to rest by being kept 
rather dry ; but it is not advisable to allow them to 
get quite dry, as is sometimes done. The half-hardy 
sorts require exactly similar treatment, with the ex- 
ception that a cold frame suits them best ; the hardy 
kinds grow well in shady parts of the garden in peaty 
soil, but are deserving of culture with the half-hardy 
sorts in a frame. The following are a few of the best : 



Cyclamen 


Atkinsi — ^white. 




„ roseum — rose. 




coum — ^light red. 




europaeum — lilac. 




hedenefolinm — fragrant. 




persicum — red and wtite. 




„ punctatum — spotted. 




repandum — red. 




vernnm — purple . 
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The Gladiolus 

or Coi-n Flag, is a bulbous-rooted perennial, celebrated 
for its beauty. Of this tribe we may say some 
are perfectly bardy, while many are supposed to need 
a frame or greenhouse ; but for our own part we never 
saw any that would not thrive in the open air, with 
moderate protection. Autumn is the time for planting 
them, and eight inches about the depth they should 
be buried in the soil. It will be necessary, however, to 
provide them with a warm border, and equally essential 
to protect them from frost during the winter by means 
of an inch or two of long litter or something that will 
answer the same purpose. The compost most fitted 
for them is a mixture of peat and sandy loam in equal 
parts, no matter whether they be grown in pots or in 
the borders. If grown in pots, however, it will be 
best to place them in a good deep frame, for the frost 
would be certain to penetrate the sides of these recep- 
tacles in consequence of there being less soil to pre- 
serve the roots. There will be no occasion to water 
them after they have done flowering ; in fact, they will 
be all the better without it. These roots, like most of 
the bulb family, multiply quickly by offsets, and these 
should be planted out in rows the following season. 
By this means some of the largest, after one yearns 
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growth, will throw up strong spikes of bloom, while 
the lesser ones will flower a season or so later. Those 
who feel inclined to 
wait for a few years 
may raise them from 
seed, which will have 
to be sown in pans 
somewhat thinly about 
the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and these pans 
mnet be placed in a 
frame or greenhouse 
and covered with a 
hand-glass. As soon 
aa the plants make 
their appearance above 
ground it will be ne- 
cessary to have them 
entirely cleared of 
weeds, and watered 
moderately whenever 
requisite. In autumn 
the leaves will decay, 
and when they have so 
done, you may take up the miniature bulbs, and, having 
replanted them in pans filled with new compost, re- 
place the same in the greenhouse nntil the spring, 
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when they will reappear above the soil. During the 
whole of this time merely give sufficient moisture to 
refresh them^ but on no account omit to keep all weeds 
under, until such time as the foliage dies down again. 
In November they should be replanted, but this time 
three-inch pots should be selected, in each of which 
four or five may be inserted. These pots, as in the 
case of the pans, must be still placed in the green- 
house. This time they will be found to have made 
some considerable size ; in fact they will have grown 
sufficiently large to warrant their being planted out 
the next time in the open ground, provided a south 
border be chosen for the purpose, and they are covered 
with litter in the event of frost making its appear- 
ance. As a rule they will bloom between the months 
of May and July, but this will much depend on the 
manner in which they have been treated previously. 
At all events, if we take for granted that everything 
necessary has been done for them, you may expect 
them to do so about that time. The following is a 
good assortment : 

Byzantintis — rosy purple ; very early. 
Colvilli — ^lilac j very early. 
Communis roseus — bright rose ; very early. 
Floribundus — white, purple striped. 
Queen Victoria — bright scarlet and white. 
Ramosus — bright salmon rose and white. 
Brenchleyensis — ^brilliant scarlet. 



THE LAWN AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 



There is nothing which adds so much to the beauty 
of the pleasure-ground as a well-kept lawn, nor 
diminishes its value, in point of appearance, more 
than a neglected one ; and therefore a few words on 
the subject (so far as insuring the former and thereby 
preventing the latter result is concerned) will not, we 
feel convinced, be out of place ; and with this aim in 
view we intend describing what to do and what to 
flfVoid at all times and in all seasons. 

It does not need a philosopher to tell you that 
in hot dry weather grass, like everything else, suffers 
more or less, according to the attention and the 
a.mount of shelter it receives from trees, shrubs, 
buildings, and the like ; neither does it require a 
genius to inform you that newly-laid turf is more 
easily affected by heat than a well-established grass- 
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plot. But nevertlieless there are many who, although 
they can perceive a change for the worse — in other 
words, its rapid decline — are unable to find a remedy 
for the evilj and it is to this class that we more 
particalarly address ourselves. 

For the sake of example, then, we will suppose 
ihat our friends are about to form a new lawn by .. 
laying down new turves ; and in that case we should 
adyise the latter end of August as the most appro- 
priate season for the work. 

In a word, the ground should be well trenched, and 
the surface made, not only quite level, but perfectly 
solid in every part, without pressing it down too hard ; 
so that when the turves — which, by-the-bye, should be 
cut two inches thick, three feet long, and one foot 
wide — are laid, they may not sink more in one spot 
than another ; an unpleasant result that would be sure 
to follow neglect in this respect, and which all the care 
in the world afterwards would do little, if anything, 
towards remedying. 

Our reason for recommending the above period for 
the placing of the turf is that, as a rule, wet is more 
plentiful then, and consequently the process of rooting 
takes place sooner than it would do at any other 
time of year, save April, when showers are seldom 
deficient. 
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As soon as all the turves are in their proper places, 
knock them down flat with a turf -beater, give them a 
liberal supply o£, water on speculation, and leave' tfcem 
to complete the work you have begun, or thred prfrts 

done. • 

V ;' ""^ 

In a day or two, sooner or later, accotSing to the 

• . ,. 

state of the weather, the plot (for by this tim^^lF afl 
goes well,'ih8y will have united and become osa>hMpe 
turf, as it were) may be again watered and beateik^Jat, 
at which time any holes or perceptible cracks should 
be filled up with small pieces of the same material. 

For the purpose of keeping a grass-plot in a high 
state of perfection, three things ought to be strictly 
observed— namely, rolling, mowing, and sweeping; but 
as this necessitates the employment of three different 
implements — ^the roller, the scythe, and the birch- 
broom (all of which having, as a matter of course, to 
be dealt with or rather handled separately, hinders 
much valuable time that might otherwise be more 
profitably spent) -ii«we strongly advocate the general 
adoption of mowing-machines, which answer the 
purpose of the trio. 

Another reason why these machines are preferable 
to the scythe is that, besides doing the work more 
ea!;p.6ditiously, they perform the operation in a much 
cleaner and neater manner. 

M 
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Should it be your intention to lay down a large 
quantity of ground with grass, and the space devoted 
to that purpose be found too extensive to go to the 
expense of turves, you may have recourse to seed, 
which should be sown any time between February and 
April. 

. The soil, in that case, should be dug or trenched 
from twelve to eighteen inches in depth, the surface 
raked perfectly smooth, and the following seeds, 
which should be mixed according to the proportions 
given, sown regularly, covered lightly, rolled in care- 
fully, and well watered afterwards : 

1. Creeping white clover 4 lb. 

2. Crested dog's-tail 3 „ 

3. Fine-leaved fescue 1 „ 

4. Hard fescue 10 „ 

5. Pod trivialis (or common meadow grass) . 2 „ 

6. Small yellow trefoil 1^„ 

7. Wood meadow-grass 1 „ 

This is a quantity sufficient for half an acre of land, 
but it is in the power of anyone to increase or diminish 
the same, adhering to the proportions, to suit their 
own views. 

Before closing our remarks, we wish to add a word 
or two on making good dilapidated grass-plots ; a piece 
of information that is perhaps as necessary, if not 
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more so, than anything we have as yet recorded ; and, 
as the means we shall suggest will entirely depend 
upon the nature of the repairs requisite, we will leave 
onr readers to choose for themselves. 

As it is well known that all grass under trees is 
liable to suffer from drip and other causes, and the 
best-regulated lawns will occasionally become bare "in 
places, it behoves everyone who has the care of them 
to use the utmost skill in the repairing of such injuries, 
either by laying down fresh turf or by sowing the 
mixture already enumerated. 

We prefer for small blemishes the latter, but for 
larger defects we give the choice to the former. How- 
ever, as we are only one of many, we will leave our 
readers to select for themselves. 

SuflSce it to say then that, if the first be decided 
upon, it will be essential to remove the damaged 
portions, to partly fill the holes with a little fresh 
earth, to place the new turf thereon, to beat it down 
flat, and finally to water it. 

On the other hand, where the second means be 
chosen, let the dead pieces be lifted, the cavities 
thus made be filled to the top with new soil, which 
should be gently pressed down, the seed sown 
pretty thickly and covered lightly, and watered well 
afterwards. 

M 2 
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Either of these plans will have the effect of putting 
your lawn to rights j and then all you will have to do 
is to roll it frequently, and mow it once a fortnight- 
two operations that will keep it in first-rate condition 
throughout the whole year. 



VERMIN, AND HOW TO GET EID OF 

THEM. 

. Anyone who has had much experience in garden- 
ing will not need to be told that April is the most 
prolific month for insects of various kinds, but it is to 
those who are comparatively strangers to the haunts, 
habits, and destructive nature of vermin generally that 
we principally address ourselves, although many of 
those well versed in such matters will be only too glad 
to receive and carry out the hints which we shall place 
before them. 

We have been at the pains of collecting information 
that few other writers appear to have attempted — 
namely, that of mentioning in alphabetical order 
most of the known species that annoy the cultivator 
of flowers, fruits, and vegetables, with remedies for 
curtailing their depredations in all cases, and, in 
many instances, getting rid of the enemy entirely. 
Those who follow our advice need have no fear 
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as to the result, every remedy having been proved 
efficacious, or we should not have put them into print. 
Many so-called cures and recipes have with us proved 
failures, either having no effect on the vermin, or 
doing as much injury to the plants, etc., as the enemy 
itself, and those we have carefully expunged from our 
catalogue of remedies. Having said this much, we 
will now show you how to destroy or lessen the 
destructive propensities of insects generally, com- 
mencing with : 

American {or Cotton) Blight, — Clean all the trees 
with a brush and Gishurst^s Compound, or suds made 
of soft soap ; and if the first appUcation is not 
effective, go over them a second time. 

Ants. — When these insects are troublesome, lime- 
water poured freely into their nests or casts will 
cause them to depart, even if it does not kill them 
outright. 

Aphides, or Plant Lice. — For the destruction of 
these, syringe the leaves and stems with tobacco or 
lime water, or, what is still better when it can be 
obtained, gas tar water. 

Birds, — These may be scared away from seed and 
young plants by stretching lines of thread (to which 
feathers have been tied at the distance of four or five 
inches apart) across the bed; and from fruit by the 
said lines being fixed on the extremity of the branches. 
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so that the wind can keep them continually revolving 
or moving. 

Black-fly. — ^This destructive insect is a great pest 
to the growers of cherry trees, and if not checked 
early will extend to the fruit. A very simple remedy 
is to (the moment you perceive them) mix some clayey 
soil with water, in such proportions as will form a thin 
puddle, into which dip the infested points, and leave 
them to dry in the sun. After the enclosed insects 
have perished, the- clay may be readily washed off, or 
if left on it will do no harm. 

Caterpillars. — Get a quantity of elder leaves and 
boil them in as much water as will cover them, until 
the liquor becomes quite black, then clear and cool it, 
and to every gallon of this liquor add one gallon of 
tobacco water. When the trees or plants are quite dry, 
drench them through the rose of a water-pot, and in 
ten minutes they will fall off. 

Gats. — There is no protection against cats but nets. 
Stretch a net a yard higher than the wall or fence all 
round, and they will not attempt to get over it. 

Cockroaches. — ^A toad or two would soon thin your 
cockroaches ; or for want of these a basin half -full of 
beer and sugar, with three or four pieces of wood 
placed sloping to the edge, so that the intruders may 
walk up, will entice them away from your plants. 

Earwigs. — For entrapping these there is nothing 
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better tlian stout broad bean stalks cut into six-inch 
lengths and strewed about the beds. These should bje 
examined early every morning, and the vermin Wown 
into a pail of salt and water. An inverted flower-pot 
with some hay in it, placed on the top of a stick, 
is another good trap for them. 

Flies. — These, which are very destructive to ripe 
wall fruit, may be prevented from carrying their 
depredations into effect, by hanging up bottles partly 
filled with stale beer, sweetened with treacle. This 
serving as a decoy, prevents their attacking the 
fruit. 

Gooseberry Caterpillar. — Examine the under sides 
of the leaves of the bushes every morning in the 
season, wash them with lime-water wherever you see 
signs of their eggs, applying it either forcibly with 
the syringe, or hand-washing with a sponge. 

Green- fly. — For the destruction of this, fumigating 
with tobacco, and afterwards syringing the plants so 
affected with clear water, is a certain remedy. 

Grub ill Carrots. — The only thing you can do is to 
make some strong lime-water, and add to it as much 
soot as will make it into a thin paint, and with this 
water the crop the moment maggots appear. This 
soot mixture is so stimulating a manure that it should 
always be used to increase the weight of the crop. 
House slops mixed with lime and soot would be still 
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more powerful, both to destroy maggot and improve 
the ro()t ; but, unless rain follow immediately, it would 
be advisable to drench the ground with pure water the 
day after application. 

Mealy Bug. — Take' two pounds of soft soap, two 
pounds of flour of sulphur, on© pound of roll tobacco, 
half a gill of oil of turpentine, and two ounces of 
nux vomica — the latter powder. The soft soap and 
sulphur should be mixed together in warm water in a 
large vessel, and stirred till dissolved ; the roll tobacco 
must be cut, untwisted, and boiled by itself for an hour 
and a half in a saucepan, keeping on the lid, then strain 
it and add the liquor to the sulphur and soft soap, then 
add the nux vomica, and lastly the oil of turpentine. 
This should then be applied with a painter^s brush to 
the plants infested. 

Mice. — Arsenic, oatmeal, and dripping mixed to- 
gether and formed into a paste, and laid about in 
convenient places for them to eat, will very soon kill 
them. 

Mildew. — This enemy is caused by damp and want 
of air. The plants may get over it by turning them 
out, and if not they must be dusted with sulphur. 

Mildew in Gucumbers, — This arises from insuflScient 
bottom-heat, or watering them with cold water. The 
best cure for it is to wash the diseased parts with a 
mixture of soap-suds and sulphur, or a decoction of 
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elder leaves ; after which an inch and a half of fresh 
mould should be put over the surface of the bed. 
The bottom-heat should be raised to about eighty 
degrees. If this is done, the plants will very soon 
grow out of the disease. 

Moles. — ^The green leaves of the common elder 
placed in their subterranean paths will drive them 
away, as they have a very strong antipathy to the 
smell of the same. 

Pine-apple Bug. — ^For the destruction of the above 
pest, wash well with soft soap and warm water ; and 
afterwards syringe the plants thoroughly, to clear 
them of what few vermin may escape the rubbing. 

Red Spider. — ^Take one gallon of tobacco-water, 
two pounds of flour of sulphur, and as much quick- 
lime as will make it as thick as whitewash, and with 
this wash your pits, frames, or houses inside ; for thd 
mixture, when the sun is on it, will form an atmosphere 
inside that no insect can live in. 

Rose Maggot. — These maggots, which destroy rose- 
buds, are from eggs laid in them as soon as they are 
formed and before they are out of the foliage. There 
is no cure for it, save that of picking off the bud, as 
the Qgg is iiatchedjand the mischief done before the 
bud is half grown. 

Scale. — It is little or no use washing for scale 
unless you use a wash that will kill. Gishurst^s Com- 
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pound will clear the plant, and tlie moisture remaining 
on the plant will prevent a fresh attack; but one 
washing is not sufficient. The day after you have 
washed the plant syringe it well with clear water, and 
you must watch, and the first symptoms you see, wash 
it again and syringe the next morning. 

Slugs, — ^A very effective method for the capture 
of these is to lay cabbage leaves near their haunts 
over-night and examine them early on the following 
morning, whto you will find many adhering to the 
under surface of them. They must be shaken off into 
a pail of hot water, or into salt and water. 

Snails. — These are particularly fond of bran ; and, 
as such, if a little is spread over the ground and 
covered over with a few cabbage leaves or oval tiles, 
they will congregate under them, and then all you will 
have to do is to gather up and kill them. 

Thrip. — Syringe with tobacco-water and a little 
sulphur added, or with a decoction of elder-water. 
Either of these remedies repeated a few times will 
suffice in killing them. 

Turnip Fly. — Half an ounce of sulphur mixed with 
a pound of turnip seed prevents the ravages of the fly. 
The experiment is easy and has not been known to 
fail. Another equally certain cure is to sprinkle some 
wood ashes on the crop while the dew is on. 

Wasps, — The directions given for the prevention 
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of the mischief to fruit by flies will equally apply to 
these^ and therefore it will be unnecessary to repeat 
them. 

Wireworms, — Soot is a very good remedy to apply, 
but slices of carrot or potato placed near their haunts 
are the best baits. 

Worms (Earth). — Ten pounds of slaked lime to 
thirty gallons of water, stirred up well together and 
allowed to stand for two or three days, when released 
of the sediment, will, when administered through a 
fine rose, rouse the vermin to appear aboveground, 
when they may be picked up and destroyed easily. 

Woodlice, — These vermin in frames may be destroyed 
as follows : Press the soil down hard all round the 
frame, and then pour boiling water where you have 
pressed. It is a certain remedy. The same pest in a 
greenhouse or conservatory may be got rid of by 
shutting up a tomtit or two, or by keeping a toad qp 
two in the house. A very good trap may be set for 
them as follows : Take a boiled potato and wrap it up 
in some dry hay, and put it in a flower-pot. Place 
this in one corner of your pit or any other house where 
the woodlice are, and they will congregate in it in 
great numbers. It should be examined every morning, 
and the vermin shaken out into boiling water. Another 
way is to keep some dry hay on the top of a nine-inch 
/Square foot tile, and take another tile of the same 
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dimensions and bruise all tliat are congregated in the 
hay once or twice a day ; by so doing their numbers 
will very soon be materially decreased. 

Worms in Pots. — ^The way to drive worms out of 
pots is to securely cork up all the drainage-holes, 
and then flood them for an hour or so with clear lime- 
water. 



MISCELLANEOUS EECIPES. 



Mildew in Orapes. — The best preventive against 

this disease is to keep the vines subject to it occ5asion- 

ally syringed with a decoction of elder leaves, which 

will prevent the fungus growing on them. It is also 

f, certain cure in the case of those already infested. 

Ouano as a Liquid Manure, — For plants in the 
open ground one ounce to a gallon of water is suflBlcient ; 
for pot-plants, half an ounce to the gallon. At this 
rate it may be given to all growing plants with great 
advantage once a week. Some recommend double, 
and even four times the above rate, and to certain 
plants such strong doses may not prove injurious; 
but a frequent and milder dose is safer and in every 
way preferable. Never apply guano, either as a solid 
or liquid manure, when a plant is at rest. 

To Stop tlie Bleeding in Vines. — Sear or bum the 
end that has been cut with a red-hot iron. This is the 
most simple method to adopt. 
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Watering very small Seeds, — The best way to 
water small seeds, which are lightly covered, is to dip 
a clothes-brush into water, hold the hairs upwards, 
and by drawing the hand towards you over the hairs, 
it sends off a shower so light that it does not disturb 
the surface. 

Sewage. — In applying accumulated sewage you 
must put five times its quantity of water, or you will 
otherwise burn up your crops. 

Hot-bed for Seeds. — Make your dung-bed two feet 
thick, the size you want it. Cover with six inches of 
soil, and you may raise all your seedlings under hand- 
glasses ; but a box and light will be better. 

Night-soil. — Ten parts of any kind of earth to one^ 
of night-soil is the proportion to be used ; mix well, 
and turn it over frequently. If you wish to deodorise 
it, a very small quantity of lime will do that. 

Suljphate of Ammonia as a Liquid Manure. — In 
applying this, it has to be dissolved in water in the 
proportion of half an ounce to the gallon. Water 
your plants with it every fourth time ; that is, three 
times plain water to one of the ammonia. 

Poultry-dung as a Liquid Manure. — This being 
very strong, a quarter of a peck should be dissolved in 
ten gallons of water, and should then only be used for 
one watering in four. 

Proportions for a Lean-to Greenhouse. — ^A useful 
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structure of this kind should measure twenty feet 
in length, twelve feet in width, ten feet in height at 
back, and four feet in front, of which eighteen inches 
should be glass. It should have a two-feet six-inch 
table along the front, a two-feet path, and the rest 
for the stage. The door or doors must be at the end 
or ends. 

Cucumber Frame. — This should be a plank deep 
in front, and a plank and a half at the back; each 
light, five feet by three feet six inches ; glass, six panes 
wide. The above is a measurement that will do for 
two or three lights. 

Poultry -dung as a Dry Dressing. — ^This should be 
mixed with ten times its bulk of light soil or sand, 
and laid by for a few weeks. It is a valuable compost. 
If used in a raw state it is very injurious. 

Grass, and how to lay it. — To lay down grass you 
must first dig the ground all over and level it, and, 
if you can get a heavy roller, roll it well. Every 
turf should be two inches thick, three feet long, and 
one foot wide. Lay them very close, and beat them 
down even and flat. 

Preserving Dahlia Roots. — There is only one way, 
and that is to take them up after having cut off the 
stem to within six inches of the crown, turn them 
upside down so as to permit the sap to drain out, and 
then hang them up in a shed, outhouse, or anywhere 
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else where frost cannot reach them. The shrivelling 
and drying is not at all objectionable ; decay is what 
you have to fear, and so long as you can keep that 
away, all will be well. 

Inhfor Zinc Labels. — Take of verdigris one drachm, 
of sal ammoniac one drachm, and of lamp-black half 
a drachm. Mix these together with ten drachms of 
water, and they will form an indelible ink not to be 
surpassed, if equalled. 

Moss on Lawns, — The only way to kill this is to 
water them with a weak solution of ammoniacal liquid 
or liquor ; one gallon of this liquor is sufficient to mix 
with four gallons of water, and this will have to bo 
distributed by means of a rose water-pot. This will 
cause the grass to look brown afterwards for awhile, 
but it will soon redeem its verdure. Another way 
is to procure some very fine siftings of coal ashes, 
and distribute them all over the parts where moss 
abounds. It will only be requisite to sow very 
thinly, and if done just before a shower of rain, 
so much the better, as the rain will wash it in ; this 
will kill the moss without injuring the grass. 

Grafting Wax, — This may be made as follows : 
Take common sealing-wax, any colour but green, one 
part ; mutton fat, one part ; white soap, one part ; 
honey, one- eighth part. Melt the soap and fat first, 
then add the sealing-wax, gradually stirring the 
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while; and, lastly, put in the honey, just before 
taking the whole off the fire. It should be poured hot 
into paper moulds and kept slightly so till it begins 
to harden. 

Grafting Clay. — Take strong adhesive loam or 
clay, and knead it till of the consistency of soft 
soap. Take also some horse-droppings and rub them 
through a riddle of half-inch mesh. Mix the two 
ingredients with fresh cow-dung, all in equal parts, 
and knead till of a uniform consistency. When 
grafting, the operator should have at hand a vessel 
full of finely-riddled ashes, and after the clay is bound 
round the scion, the hands should be dipped in the 
ashes ; this will enable the operator to give the whole 
a neat finish. 

Sj)ot in Oeraniums, — This is mostly caused by 
the plants being crowded and over- watered, but you 
can get rid of the evil by syringing with the following 
mixture : One teaspoonful of Condy^s disinfecting 
fluid to a quart of water ; and after doing this 
a few times the disease invariably leaves the plant. 
We certainly have found, on using this remedy, that 
the new foliage becomes free from spots, and the soil 
restored to its original purity. 

Waterproof Cloth. — This may be made as follows: 
Procure saturated solution of water, sugar of lead, and 
alum, and immerse the cloth in the liquid a few hours. 
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On withdrawing it, and allowing it to dry, it will be 
found to be impervious to rain. The cloth should be 
afterwards hot-pressed. 

A cheap Asphalte for Walks may be made as 
follows : The place intended to be asphalted must 
be previously levelled, then put on it a coat of 
tar, sift some road sand or coal ashes all over it 
very thickly; after this is dry, repeat the operation 
until you have got four coats of tar, and as many 
of coal ashes or road sand. You will then have an 
excellent, clean, dry, hard path, which will wear for 
years. 

A Wash for Peach Trees, — The foregoing may be 
made as follows : Two pounds of soft soap, two pounds 
of flour of sulphur, one pound of roll tobacco, three 
ounces of nux vomica in powder. The tobacco should 
be boiled well for an hour and a half, then strained, 
and the other ingredients mixed with the liquor, 
and as much water added to it as will make it 
five gallons. This should be laid on with a brush, 
brushing it well into the crevices of the bark. 

Another method of stopping the Bleeding in Vines, — 

Take one fourth of calcined oyster-shells, beaten to 

fine powder in a mortar, and three fourths of cheese, 

and work these together until they form a kind of 

paste. This mixture is to be forced into the pores of 

the wood, where bleeding takes place, by means of the 

19 2 
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thumb and finger. A second application is occasionally 
requisite, but not often. 

Fuddling for Boots, Trees, Shrubs, etc. — This is 
formed of three pounds of garden soil, one ounce 
of salt, two ounces of soot, and one gallon of 
water, or in like proportion, as any quantity may 
be made, provided the proportions are kept up. 

Club in Broccoli. — Mix one gallon of fresh soot 
and one pound of saltpetre with water, to the con- 
sistency of good thick paint, and dip the roots of 
every plant in the mixture before planting them. If 
the ground is hot and gravelly, a stifE dressing of marl 
will do good, and the soil ought to be deepened in every 
way possible. 

Busting, to prevent. — The best way to prevent 
iron or steel garden tools rusting, is to lay them 
for a few minutes in a solution of soda. This will 
keep them entirely free from rust for a long time, 
even if exposed continually to a moist atmos- 
phere. 

To remove Bust from Garden Tools. — Cover the 
metal with sweet oil, to be well rubbed in, and in 
forty-eight hours afterwards rub with finely pulverised 
unslaked lime. 

An excellent Liguid Manure for any Plant. — Half 
a peck of horse-droppings stirred into ten gallons of 
water two or three times before using, and then 
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allowed to settle. The clear liquid only should be 
administered through a rose water-pot. 

Liquid Manure for Chrysanthemums. — A good 
spadeful of rotten horse-dung thrown into six gallons 
of water, and well stirred, will be found very invigo- 
rating. The clear liquor should be administered at 
every third watering. 

Liquid Manure for Roses, etc. — For roses the very 
best liquid manure is two pounds of guano to ten gallons 
of water. For gross feeding shrubs, either in the open 
ground or in pots for show, a like proportion will be 
necessary. 

Sizes of Boxes. — ^The following measurements of 

boxes or cases will be found useful: 24 in. by 16 in. 

square, and 28 in. deep, will contain three bushels ; 

14 in. by 16 in. square, and 14 in. deep, a bushel and 

a half; 26 in. by 152 in. square, and 8 in. deep, one 

bushel; 12 in. by 11*2 in. square, and 8 in. deep, half 

a bushel ; 8 in. by 8*4 in. square, and 8 in. deep, one 

peck; 8 in. by 8 in. square, and 4*2 in. deep, one 

gallon ; 7 in. by 8 in. square, and 4*8 in. deep, half 

a gallon ; 4 in. by 4 in. square, and 4*2 in. deep, one 

quart. 

Transparent Coverings for Frames. — Transparent 

waterproof coverings for pits and frames are recom- 
mended to be made of a cheap thin calico, covered 
with a composition made of three parts pale old 
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linseed oil^ one ounce of sugar of lead, and four ounces 
of white resin. The sugar of lead to be ground 
with a small portion of the oil, and then put in the 
remainder of the oil. The resin to be then added, 
the whole mixed, gently warmed, and stirred till 
thoroughly incorporated with each other. The material 
to be covered is to be stretched and tacked to a frame 
of wood or to the floor, and the mixture laid on with 
a large brush. The next day it may be taken off and 
rolled up, or applied to its use as a covering to frames 
or pits ; the best way is to put it on a roller. 

The Angle foiined by the Roofs of Greenhouses^ etc. — 
The best rule for ascertaining the angle formed by the 
roofs of greenhouses, etc., is as follows : On a piece of 
paper draw a horizontal line, and from the end of this 
draw another at right angles by a square or otherwise; let 
the former be as many eighths of inches long as the house 
is feet in width, between where the under side of theraf ter 
touches the front wall and the back, and the other line as 
many eighths of inches in length as the back wall is 
feet in height, measuring from a point level with the 
top of the front wall-plate to the under side of the 
rafter at the top ; then draw a line from point to point, 
which will form the slanting side of the roof; then 
with a pair of compasses take the distance of sixty of 
the line of chords on a Gunter^s Scale; then place 
one foot of the compasses on the angular point, and 
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with the other describe an arc, intersecting the lines 
representing the base and the roof; the distance 
between these lines at the point of intersection of 
this arc will extend from the beginning of the line 
of chords on the Gunter's Scale to the number of 
degrees which the angle contains, or, in other words, 
to the degree of elevation. A slight knowledge of 
geometry will be requisite for a person to understand 
the above directions, without which it is almost impos- 
sible for anyone to ascertain correctly the angle of 
elevation formed by roofs, etc. 



WEEDS, AND HOW TO GET KID OF 

THEM. 



Bindweed. — This is a species of wild convolvulus, and 
is a most troublesome weed, it having creeping roots, 
or, more properly speaking, underground stems, which 
being of a very brittle nature, and exceedingly reten- 
tive of life, are with great diflSculty got rid of, unless 
much perseverance is used in clearing the ground 
before they have firmly established themselves. The 
stems of this plant are long and wiry, and support 
themselves by twining round the nearest plant, which 
they never fail to choke or strangle. For this reason 
they should be forked up as soon as their leaves appear 
above ground, taking care to remove every particle of 
root and fibre, or they will grow again. This being 
the case, the hoe would be of little use in their 
destruction. 

Bryony. — This is a climbing plant, and may be 
known by its red berries and poisonous roots of a l 
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fleshy nature. This is better forked out of the ground 
than chopped up by the hoe. 

Buttercups, — These need no description, for every 
child can remember their bright yellow flowers ; but, 
nevertheless, they must be expunged from the garden, 
and the best way to accomplish the work is to pull 
them up by hand, 

ChicJcweed, — ^This is a low spreading plant, with 
small white star-shaped flowers, and is troublesome in 
the extreme for its tendency to get entangled with 
whatever grows near it. For this reason it is often 
necessary to remove these plants by hand, but where 
they grow on an open surface the hoe is the best 
implement with which to clear the ground. 

Gouchgrass or Stroil, -^This^ like bindweed, is one 
of the greatest enemies in the shape of weeds that the 
gardener has to contend with. This being of a similar 
habit to the bindweed will have to be removed in the 
same manner. 

The Dandelion. — The root of this, which is very 
similar to horse-radish, is very prolific, and, conse- 
quently, unless you lift the entire root you must not 
expect to get rid of it. The smallest portion will 
grow. This being the case, you should dig all round 
the root and raise it clean out of the ground without 
missing a fibre. The dandelion has a number of 
smooth, toothed leaves, which spread upon the ground 
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much after the style of endive or cabbage-lettuce. Its 
largo yellow blooms grow on leafless stems, and are 
succeeded by round heads of down, which ultimately 
divide into small single tufts, to each of which is 
attached a seed. These are blown by the wind to a 
great distance, and consequently become ultimately 
established in all parts of the garden if once permitted 
to seed. Take care, therefore, that they are removed 
before they bloom. 

Daisies. — There are several varieties of this plants 
but it is the wild one to which we would call our 
readers* attention, a white, notched -edged flower, 
tipped with red, and a raised yellow eye. It is too 
well known to need much description, and therefore 
we will content ourselves by saying, where it appears 
on lawns the flowers may be cut or drawn off with a 
daisy rake, and the root removed from the soil with a 
knife, or chopped up with the hoe if it shows itself in 
the beds and borders. 

Deadly Nightshade. — This may be easily dis- 
tinguished from its large, drooping, bell -shaped 
flowers of a livid purple hue ; and on account of 
its poisonous nature, as well as its destructive 
properties, it should be pulled up by hand as soon 
as discovered. 

The Field Convolvulus. — This is another weed of a 
very mischievous character, which can with difficulty 
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be got rid of when once it has established itself. The 
roots of this plant creep widely, and are of a very 
tough nature. The flowers are pretty, it is true — 
namely, light pink striped with red, and the perfume 
very sweet ; but when we know that wherever they 
thrive other things must suffer, the roots should be 
taken up entire in the same manner as advised for 
the bindweed, that is, without leaving a fibre 
behind. 

FooVs Parsley. — This so closely resembles the 
garden variety (with the exception that the leaves 
are flat) that it is very often mistaken for it. This, 
however, is of a destructive and poisonous nature, and 
should be removed from the ground with a fork, it 
having a deep and carrot-like root. 

Groundsel. — This is another troublesome weed, as it 
is no sooner in bloom than it begins to seed. The 
seeds, like those of the dandelion, are attached to a 
cottony substance, and are easily blown about by the 
wind. This may be removed in a young state by 
the hoe. 

Henbane. — This may be known by its clammy 
leaves and large cream-coloured flowers with purple 
eyes. This should be pulled up by hand when 
young. 

Hemlock. — This can easily be distinguished by its 
flat heads of white flowers, finely-cut leaves, and 
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hollow stems spotted all over with red. These shotdd 
either be removed by hand or hoed up. 

Hellebore. — This is another troublesome wild plant, 
and should be got rid of as soon as discovered, as it 
multiplies very rapidly if left alone. The hoe is the 
best implement to remove it with. 

Monkshood, — This is a weed that does an immense 
deal of mischief when permitted to have its own way, 
and should therefore be hoed up when young. 

Niglttshade or Bittersweet, — This is a straggling 
plant with dark purple and yellow flowers, shaped like 
those of the potato; should be pulled up by hand 
while young, as it is of a quick-growing habit. 

Plantain. — This is a broad leaved plant of a 
spreading nature, growing almost flat on the surface 
of the ground, and sending up long spikes of little 
seed vessels, setting close to the stalk or stem. This 
may be removed easily with the hoe. 

Soivthistle or Milktliistle. — This is a tall-growing 
plant with hollow stems and yellow flowers, which 
are followed by cottony heads of seed readily dispersed 
by the wind. This can be very soon got rid of, by 
pulling up by hand if large, or hoeing up when 
small. 

Shepherd's Purse. — This, with its little branches 
of small white flowers, and heart-shaped pods of seed, 
is of a rapidly growing nature. On this account no 
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time should be lost in getting rid of it by means of 
the hoe. 

Spurge. — This may be distinguished by its milky 
acrid juice, and is another enemy to which the 
gardener is liable, and should therefore be destroyed 
by the hoe wherever found. 

Toadstools. — These are no strangers to the 
gardener, but we regret to say they have been 
occasionally mistaken for mushrooms, to the cost of 
those who have through ignorance partaken of them. 
The way to test them, if you have any doubt upon 
the matter, is to sprinkle a little salt on the under- 
surface, or gills as they are termed, which if a 
toadstool will turn Hack, if a mushroom red. It is 
always advisable to destroy such fungi at once, as 
they are of a poisonous nature and loathsome to look 
upon. 



FERNS AND THEIR CULTURE. 



Everyone who knows aught about ferns must be 
well aware that different kinds require different soils ; 
but as it does not always follow that they are able to 
make a distinction between the various species, it 
behoves us, as their instructor, to guide them by saying 
a few words on the subject. 

First of all, then, there are many varieties collected, 
or rather selected, from mountainous countries, and 
these will of necessity thrive best in a gravelly 
soil. 

Again, there are others discovered in shady damp 
woods ; and common sense, if not experience, would 
suggest a compost of rotten leaves and heath mould, in 
equal proportions, for them. 

Another tribe will be found in rocks, crevices of 
walls, and similar situations ; and for such, sandy 
heath mould is indispensable. 

A fourth section is only to be observed in peaty 
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bogs^ and these will necessarily need a peaty bog 
soil. 

The choice of compost therefore being the chief 
secret of success, we trust our readers will pay marked 
attention to the observations we have made respect- 
ing it, and then they will have little room for 
dissatisfaction. 

We will now go a step further, which will bring us 
to the consideration of the various aspects best suited 
to the diJBferent families. 

To come to the point : when the grounds to be 
decorated with these attractive plants are extensive, 
the position of the fernery, as it is termed, ought to 
be cool ; that is to say, it should be established in a 
cool, shady, retired spot, protected on the north 
side by a plantation or some such contrivance ; 
and as there is generally no want of such sites, 
where due attention is paid to the personal appearance 
of such grounds, if we may use the expression, there 
will be but little difficulty in fixing on a spot suitable 
to their requirements. 

Taking it for granted then that expense is no 
particular object, and that good taste is not wanting, 
we should advise the erection of a rustic bower, where 
plants of this description may be made the principal 
feature ; an effect that will, and must, be appreciated 
by all who admire and study the beauties of nature. 
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This kind of grouping, as we have said before, 
will not only delight the owner, but will most assuredly 
give satisfaction to both friends and visitors, who may 
from time to time behold them. 

Should the garden be on a limited scale (and 
those a few miles out of town generally are), an out 
of the way and southern position, shaded by a north 
wall or hedge, ought to be fixed upon as a dwelling for 
them. For, as many species do well in a shady aspect, 
without any further trouble save that of planting, 
occasionally clearing them of decayed fronds and 
other injurious matter, and loosening the earth about 
their roots, a trial will amply repay the cultivator. 

Such operations as we have just enumerated are 
always essential, no matter whether they be common 
or costly, hardy or tender, and should be carried into 
effect whenever a spare moment or two can be set 
apart for the work. 

Having dealt with their cultivation in open ground, 
we will next consider the treatment necessary for sucb 
as are grown in pots. 

In the first place, it is an acknowledged fact that 
few, if indeed any, of the large-growing kinds throw 
up such handsome fronds when confined in pots as they 
do when planted out in a situation more congenial 
to their feelings ; but it is as freely allowed that, 
independent of all these disadvantages, they may be 
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very satisfactorily reared, provided they are carefully 
potted and set, or rather plunged, in a bed of ashes, at 
the foot of a wall facing the west. 

We have hitherto only referred to the larger spe- 
cies, but will now take a birdseye view of those of a 
more delicate, and in our opinion elegant, description, 
which unquestionably do admirably for pot culture, 
when planted in a compost or mixture of two parts 
light loam, one part peat earth, half a part silver 
sand, and a like proportion of crocks broken up into 
pieces the size of a pea ; that is to say, such as are 
found, or more correctly speaking, abound, naturally 
in the crevices of walls, rocks, and the like, open to 
the vicissitudes of the weather. 

Such as are obtained from moist situations will, as 
a matter of course, need more wet, and therefore 
require less drainage ; a difficulty which may soon be 
overcome by reducing the quantity of sand, and doing 
away with the crocks entirely. 

It is of the greatest importance that plants of this 
class should not be suffered to get dry, because as the 
fibres of the roots are necessarily very minute, and 
proportionately tender, they are unfitted for standing 
a great amount of hardship without risk, to say 
nothing of the possibility of their dying altogether. 

Between the months of April and September, 
therefore, it would be advisable to give them a regular 
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or in shady and moist situations, such as near ditches, 
ponds, waterfalls, and the like. 

The second four naturally grow in moist shady 
woods, and therefore need similar treatment in their 
cultivation. 

The third four thrive in crevices of walls, exposed 
rocks, and similar situations. 

The fourth four are found on boggy heaths, and in 
consequence should be reared in a compost as near to 
nature as possible. 

The last two but one are discovered near the sea- 
side, and are in consequence just the things needed 
where everything approaching the original can be 
easily commanded. 

And the last, being celebrated for thriving on dry 
heaths, in old pastures, and in hedgerows, is therefore 
adapted to a position somewhat analogous. 



o 2 



MANAGEAIENT OF THE BOSE GARDEN 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 



January. — Although this mouth is not the one we 
should choose for rose pruning, there is, where one 
person does it all, a good deal to get through in a 
collection of any extent; and therefore towards the 
end of the month we should not hesitate to begin 
upon the most robust and hardy sorts, pruning all 
the strong shoots in to two or three eyes at the most, 
and all the weaker ones clean off. It is unsafe to trust 
to weak branches, for the branch that springs from 
them will often be found much stronger than them- 
selves, and in that case they cannot sustain themselves 
in a proper position. The growing roses in the 
forcing-house want a considerable supply of water, 
syringing over the foliage, occasional fumigation with 
tobacco smoke, and an even temperature. The Chinese 
sorts of roses in pots in the greenhouse, or in pots in 
the frames, with and without dung, require a good 
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deal of watering when tbey once set off to grow, and 




if the pota are filled with roots, it is as well to repot at 
once. Bosea may be planted still out of doors, bat the 
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farther we advance the more care they require, and 
the less time can they with any safety be left out of 
the ground ; nor does laying them in by the heels at 
all compensate for it, although it may save them from 
perishing altogether. Briers may still be procured 
and planted in rows, and you may select the youngest, 
straightest, and best for grafting. Young stocks are 
far more safe to unite, and far better when they have 
united, than older and more stubborn stuff. The seeds 
of roses, left out till now, may be sown, being first 
cleared of the leaves and wiped dry, in pans lightly 
covered, and placed in the greenhouse, but never 
allowed to get dry ; they may be looked for in a few 
weeks. 

February. — ^We now come to a period of the year 
when there must be some activity in the rose garden. 
Look well to the fastenings of pillar, arched, and wall 
roses, and the stakes of standard trees, and repair all 
that are disordered. Go on with pruning leisurely, 
but according to the quantity to be done; always 
keeping in mind that those of the same kind pruned 
soonest will bloom soonest, and therefore that if two 
or three seasons of pruning are systematically adopted 
there will be two or three different periods of bloom. 
This, then, may be kept in view in the pruning of the 
summer roses, such as the cabbage, moss, and all those 
which are but their month in flower. The earliest 
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pruned will be a montli earlier; the latest will be 
postponed by cutting tliem down to two eyes after 
all the upper ones have been shooting some time. 
The seedling roses must be kept clear from weeds. 
The briers that are beginning to push may be grafted 
with some of the prunings of the better sorts, and if 
nicely managed will bloom the first summer in tolerable 
strength. In grafting, the greatest care should be 
taken to make a close and clean fit, and not to have 
more than two eyes left to grow. Some only leave 
one, but two are not too many. Digging between the 
rose trees, and clearing the ground of suckers, will be 
always found beneficial, and among the seedlings in 
beds forking will be found equally serviceable. Roses 
in the forcing-house should have as much air as can be 
given without lowering the temperature too much. 
Plantations may be got ready for the tender kinds 
of dwarf roses by well mixing decomposed dung with 
the natural soil ; and the plants, which of course are 
in pots, should be checked by taking off the tops, 
otherwise they become too much drawn for bed roses. 
The tops may with care be struck, but they want great 
attention and a little bottom heat ; planting may still 
be done with such as have not begun to shoot yet. 

March. — ^Those who take delight in a succession 
of blooms should, the first week in the month, prune 
one-halE the rough-barked rose trees that usually 
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bloom in Jane. First cut o£E the thin spindly branches 
close to where they spring from, then shorten the 
strong shoots according to the form you wish them to 
assume ; the farther back they are cut the stronger 
the shoots generally come. The proportions of tree 
roses should be like those of an oak, an elm, or any 
other handsome tree ; the head should be large in pro- 
portion to the height of the stem; the head should, 
when fully grown, be quite as large across as the stem 
is high from the ground to the bottom branches; 
therefore, in pruning, cut sparingly while the rose is 
getting to its size, and, when once it has attained this, 
the branches that grow from season to season may be 
shortened to even a single eye, if desirable. It may 
be taken as a general rule, that the fewer eyes left 
to grow the more vigorous the growth. Those now 
pruned will be rather later than if they were not 
pruned at all. The object of pruning half now, and 
half, as we shall recommend, next month, is to have 
two complete seasons ; for next month the buds nearer 
the ends of the branches will have advanced consider- 
ably, and those nearest the stem will have been retarded 
by the growth of the others. The pruning will throw 
them back at least a month, and thus give you two 
complete seasons; so that with care, and pruning 
some back early and others late, a very continuous 
bloom may be secured with the various roses. The 
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principal pruning required by the China and noisette 
kinds is to cut out the small spindly weak shoots from 
all parts, and shorten the principal branches and 
shoots. Tall growing roses for pillars or walls, or 
fronts of houses, should have the weak shoots cut 
clean out, and those strong enough to bear flowers 
shortened, except where you want the wood. Many 
climbing roses should be spurred from the bottom to 
the top, that is, the shoots cut in to two or three eyes, 
more or less, according to the space they have to 
occupy. 

Fastenings.— Jjook well to the fastenings and 
stakes, treading the ground close about the roots, 
and remove all suckers and shoots of the stock. 

Roses in Pots. — Eoses for forcing, small China 
roses for bedding out, and cuttings ready to pot off, 
should be attended to, so as to keep them now upon 
the move. 

Cuttings for Gh*afting. — At the end of the month 
gather all your cuttings for grafting ; the fresher they 
are the better, and the wood must be ripe. Those you 
have already got, if any, will not have been much 
the worse for keeping if they have been put in the 
ground. 

Seedling Roses.-^Sow seeds in large pots or pans 
in good rich soil, strewing them thinly and just 
covering them with sifted mould. Care must be 
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taken that the seeds, when once sown, should never 
bo thoroughly dry, for alternations of wet and dry 
would destroy them. They should be set in a cold 
frame. 

Seedlings of last year's sowing, — ^These must be 
cleared of weeds, and if any of them are budded, see 
that the stocks are freed from all shoots and buds 
of their own growth, as they will, if allowed to grow, 
greatly check the buds which are on them. If any 
seedlings of last year remain in the pans, and have not 
been planted out in pots singly, they should be potted 
now in size 60, or left to plant out in the open ground 
in May. 

ApriL — Grafting should be seen to this month, 
for even in ordinary seasons roses begin to grow in 
earnest. At the early part of it, grafting should be 
done. The stock should begin to swell at the buds ; 
but whether the graft has begun to swell or not is not 
of much consequence. The best way to join the graft 
to the stock is to cut a slit in the stock on one side of 
a bud left near the top, not near enough to damage it, 
and take out with a sharp knife a piece of the form of 
a V, and cut the graft with a sharp edge of the form of 
a thick-backed knife. The graft should be of well- 
ripened wood ; two eyes should be below the top of 
the stock, and one or two above. When fitted, get bass 
matting or coarse worsted to tie it in its place, and 
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this done, cover tlie whole with grafting wax, so as to 
exclude the air. 

Budded and Grafted Roses, — Look well to the 
stocks of all last year's budded and grafted roses ; take 
off all the growth of the stock wherever there has 
been any, and rub off all the buds of the stock that 
start. The only exception to this rule is the top bud 
of the grafting stock, which, being there to draw the 
sap up past the graft, must be allowed to grow until 
the graft has united ; but as soon as the bud has 
started four inches, it must be topped to check it a 
little, and as soon as the graft begins to grow, the 
growth of the stock may be stopped. Those stocks 
of which the buds have failed, and which are intended 
for budding again, should have all the side shoots cut 
off, and all the stem that is above the upper growing 
branch. 

Pruning. — If any rose trees have been left over, 
according to last month's directions, for late blooming, 
cut them back to two eyes (or more, if the wood is 
wanted to fill more space). It will be found that all 
the buds towards the ends of the branches grow long 
before those at the bottom. 

Succession Plants. — Those for the forcing-house 
must be taken in as required, and so must roses for 
showing in pots ; but this must be regulated according 
to the season at which you want them. Those who 
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want to make the most of roses may bloom them 

every month in the year. There is a method of 

growing the dwarf delicate roses in clumps that is 

worth trying. Plant them about nine inches apart^in * ♦^ 

a well-prepared bed ; get large white flints and place 

between them, so as to shelter them half-way up, 

and only leaving them room to grow ; and even stuff 

good moss here, and there in the vacancies, partly for 

warmth, and partly because it is showy. The roses, 

if well chosen, will bloom all the summer, and even a 

hard winter will only cut them down to the moss ; 

they will in the spring grow as vigorously as ever. 

The end of this month such a bed or clump may be i 

planted by turning the plants out of the pots, and 

planting them at proper distances. - ' I 

May. — This noble plant is now advancing in 
growth, and approaching the period of bloom. 
Syringing with a strong but fine stream, through 
small holes, all that may be attacked with the green-fly, 
and especially those on walls and the fronts of houses, 
will be found beneficial. Look over the grafted and 
budded trees of last year, and remove all growths^ ■ 
the stock, whether suckers from the root, or shoots 
from above and below the graft or bud; the only 
exceptions are those of which the graft or bud has 
failed, and in such cases let the strongest shoot of the 
stock alone grow, to be budded again. Observe that 
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' tlie moss is not removed from tlio pots of seed not 
' yet up^ and that ^Igi^ moss is damp and Ji]ie soil 
moist. • Vv"/ 

June. — Look over all the tree roses, and all others 

* worked upon briers, and wherever the stock has begun 

to shoot, rub off the buds and shoots, that they may 

not rob the better variety that is budded or grafted 

upon them. Cut away all the stock above the inserted 

buds. If the bud has made a good shoot, pinch the 

end off, that the growth may at once be thrown into 

lateral shoots, instead of all going into a branch that 

must be cut back to two eyes next season. It is far 

better to direct the strength into lateral branches that 

will at once form a good head, because each of the 

strongest of these branches, being cut back at the 

pruning time, will help to form a good head by sending 

out two stronger shoots. Look also to suckers that 

spread in the ground, and if they throw up strong 

shoots to injure the plant, dig down to the part where 

these suckers join the main root, and cut them off 

there. If any of the briers worked last year do not 

grow well, or rather if the buds or grafts are not 

growing, let the stock grow that you may have the 

branches, for the sake of budding them again in July. 

Examine the shoots of the rose, to see if there be any 

grubs, for they must be picked off ; and if there be 

any symptoms of the aphis or green-fly, syringe with 
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tol)acco water first, and a few hours after with clear 
water to wash off the tobacco. The dwarf roses growing 
on their own roots — ^that is to say, those which have 
not been worked, but grown from layers or cuttings — 
are equally susceptible of attack from grub and fly, and 
must not bo neglected on any account. In the beds 
and clumps of dwarf roses it may be necessary to 
stir the earth between the plants and to peg down 
the branches, that they may spread and cover tho 
beds. 

Budding, — Towards the end of the month, circum- 
stances may occur that make it desirable to bud a few; 
for instance, you may get a few buds that you might 
not be able to get afterwards. In this case, select 
the strongest shoots on the best stocks ; shave off the 
bud and leaf, with a little thin slice of the wood and 
bark, with a fine-pointed knife; lift out the woody 
part of the slice, which will leave the bark only on 
the buds; then make a slit an inch long in the bark of 
the stock, as close to the stem of the stock as you can 
well get at it, and then a cross slit half-way, so that> 
with the thin handle of the budding-knife or a thin 
piece of wood, you can lift the bark by tucking it 
under, so as to tuck the piece of bark which has the 
bud on it under the bark of the stock, and tie it there 
with a piece of worsted or bass matting, where it may 
remain. Cut away some of the branch of the stock. 
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but not all, because you want some growtli to draw 
the sap. 

Climbing Roses. — It will be necessary to pay the 
same attention to these, in respect to vermin ; but the 
syringe must be the principal dependence for eradi- 
cating them, and from day to day it may be desirable 
to wash them with considerable force. As the fly 
and grub are washed to the ground, it will be requisite 
to rake the surface and clear them away, that they 
may not again climb the plants. If the shoots come 
too thick or the plants are making fresh growth from 
the bottom, the most vigorous shoots must be removed^ 
that the strength may go into the established plant, 
unless it happens, as it will sometimes, that the old 
plant is unhealthy, in which case new and vigorous 
shoots from the bottom may be encouraged, and 
parts of the old plant cut away to make room for 
them. 

Seedling Roses, — ^These must be weeded and kept 
clean, especially the smaller plants, which would 
soon be overrun and damaged, if not destroyed. Tha 
pans of seedlings coming forward, but small, must be 
also kept clean ; and if they are too thick they may be 
carefully thinned, and the plants withdrawn may be 
pricked out into other pans or pots, two inches apart ; 
but unless these be carefully drawn without injuring 
the roots they will not recover the change. They 
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mast be placed in the shade in a cold frame^ or out 
of doors. 

Stocl's for Budding. — ^These must be looked over, 
and all but the two or three strong shoots near the 
top continually rubbed off as they appear, because the 
more strength there is thrown into the shoots that 
are to be worked the easier they will be worked. 

July. — This department is now in the height of its 
beauty. All the sorts of roses of any consequence are 
well in flower. Take especial care that none of the 
stakes get loose, and leave the tree to bend to the 
winds. Now go to budding in good earnest. Take 
off the shoots from the roses you want to propagate, 
tie them in bundles with their names to them, cut 
back the shoots of the stocks to three or four joints, or 
so short as will prevent the briers from being incon- 
venient, and insert the buds close to the heel /of the 
shoot and the main stem on the upper part of the 
shoot. The piece of thin wood a full half -inch long is ' 
to be shaved off the rose branch with a very sharp 
knife, inserted a full quarter of an inch below the 
leaf, and brought out as much above it. The 
small piece of wood that will come out in the. bark 
must be raised up at one end with the point of the 
knife, and drawn out, so as to leave the bark only 
with the leaf and the bud at its base on it. Now cut 
a slit three-quarters of an inch long in the bark of the 
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stock, and a cut across it half-way to make a cross 
section of this slit ; lift the bark with the thin end of 
the budding-knife or a thin piece of hard wood, tuck 
in the bark so that the leaf shall be at where the cut 
crosses, the bark of the stock lapping over the 
bark of the bud, bind it firmly but not too tightly, 
and it is done. By keeping a joint or two on the upper 
part of the stock the sap is drawn past the bud, which 
soon unites. Look well to those roses that are worked, 
and see that all growths from their stocks are destroyed. 
Eub ofiE all buds, cut off shoots, and grub up suckers 
from the roots, for they all rob the rose itself of nourish- 
ment, and if they once got fairly ahead would destroy 
the worked part altogether. 

Roses in Pots, — These must be shifted if they have 
filled the pots they are in with roots. Keep seedUng 
roses properly shifted if in pots, well weeded and 
watered if planted out. Any seedlings that indicate 
by their foliage they are novel, may be deprived of 
a bud or two to put into strong stocks, for they 
will thereby be hastened into bloom by the vigour of 
the stock much sooner than they would do if left to 
themselves. Continue to remove all decaying flowers, 
otherwise they would seed perhaps, and certainly look 
untidy; besides, cutting off the seed-pods prolongs the 
bloom. Let a common China rose be left to itself, and in 
a few weeks the hips, or seed-pods, may be seen swelling 

p 
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out all over tlio tree, and tlie bloom will have dis- 
appeared ; for, as the flowers constantly appear while 
the new shoota are continued, so they are completely 
suspended, as it were, when the swelling of the seed- 
pods arrests the growth. Let another in the same 
position be deprived of the bloom-stems as fast as the 
flowers decay, and the growth and bloom" will be foiiind 
continuous. 

August. — Examine all the roses that were budded in 
June and July ; first, to see that none of the shoots of 
the stock remain on, iot they would weaken the buds ; 

I 

secondly, to make sure the buds have united. The tie 
may be very gently and carefully untied ; when, if the 
bud be green and plump, they have taken, and the 
stock beyond the bud may then be cut off close. Cut- 
tings of China roses may be taken off, and planted in the 
open ground in the shade, under a hand-glass. If you 
shade the glass, it matters not where they are put. 
The roses in flower should be, every two or three days 
at the most, cleared of the decayed flowers ; it promotes 
the continuance of the bloom. Remove all suckers 
from the roots ; prune judiciously by cutting out all 
weakly shoots, and occasionally by making shorter 
that which is growing too long. Cuttings that have 
struck may be potted off or bedded out ; they make 
excellent autumnal flowering groups when bedded 
out in different coloured patches, or with the colours 
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mixed. The crimson Chijia for tlie outside row of a 
basket, /and the common China inside as a finish, 
make a very effective appearance; but there is an 
abundance of choice for your purpose. The buds of 
rare roses may still be inserted if the bark of the stock 
will rise ; but if not, insert them in common China 
sto(is, which will always rise, and whether they agree 
or not, the bud will grow enough to make sure of 
saving the sort ; but generally the fancy roses do well 
on China stocks. 

Boses in Pots, — These may be shifted if at all pot- 
bound, but watering with a little manure water is 
almost as good as a shift. Small kinds of roses are 
best on their own roots. Use the knife to rank- 
growing plants, and judiciously prune all; that is, so 
far as the removal of weak spindly shoots and super- 
fluous branches goes. Pay a visit to all the rose 
nurseries you can, to see whether there is any- 
thing new and good, or that will be an improvement 
on your own collection, but buy nothing without really 

admiring it. 

September. — ^The roses of the summer kind will 

have made their growth, and the heads of standards 

will be very large.. All the branches may be shortened 

to a foot or so in length, that they may not catch the 

wind so much, because, if left with all their growth 

on, they will be liable to be broken. If a head with 

p 2 
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all its sammer growth on were unsupported, it would 
bo blown off its standard or stem — an accident by no 
means uncommon where the stake is fast to the stem, 
and the head not well secured or reduced in weight ; 
but it will not be right to prune it close, for the winter 
frosts will often kill the ends of the branches an eye or 
two back. All the hanging branches on pillar, wall, 
festooned, or arched roses should be fastened in their 
places or removed ; nothing ought to be loose. 

Cuttings, — These may be taken off all the China 
and Bourbon sorts ; in fact, off all the smooth-barked 
kinds. Let the pots in which they are to be struck 
be filled with soil all but an inch, which inch must be 
sand ; prepare the cuttings by taking off all the wood 
below the joint it is intended to insert, and put these 
cuttings into the sand low enough to touch the mould, 
but not ^nter it. The sand should be completely 
saturated with wet ; and, when all the cuttings are in, 
watered to settle it close to the stems. These may be 
placed in slight bottom heat, and be covered with 
bell-glasses that touch the sand and keep them air- 
tight. Cuttings may also be placed in the open 
border, not more than two inches apart in the rows, 
and the rows the same distance from each other. 
Trim the roses that are still in bloom by cutting out 
weakly wood, but not materially affecting the branches 
left on, which should be the stronger ones.. 
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Seedlings, — These, and young roses in beds, must 
be weeded and watered, and any that are flowering 
may be propagated or rejected as they deserve. It is 
useless to preserve any second-rate flowers ; they are 
better thrown away, for they only perplex and vex the 
grower, who had better never boast at all of raising 
seedlings than mention the fact of having raised inferior 
ones. 

October. — Gather all seed-pods of roses. Go over 
the summer varieties with a sharp knife. Out all 
weakly shoots close in to the stem they proceed from, 
and where it has not been done, it must be; shorten all 
the main branches to a foot or so at the most, but six 
inches will not be too short, that the heads may not 
hold the wind. Make all fast to their stakes, to stand 
the rough winds of winter. Dig between roses or 
round them, but not near enough to damage their 
roots. Remove all suckers from the roots, and all 
branches from the stock, if any have escaped notice 
and grown during summer. 

Cuttings of Roses. — Those that have struck root 
should be potted singly, or, if of the hardy sorts, 
planted out in the beds. 

Rosariums. — These may be formed this month, 
and there is no period of the year more favourable for 
planting; and although, from the great reduction of 
the heads which necessarily takes place in pruning, 
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the roots may be reduced a good deal also, there is 
nothing gained by the operation unless they are 
damaged in taking up. 

riant ing. — In each place where a tree is to be 
planted, dig into the ordinary soil a good spadeful of 
rotten dung, and mix it well with the same in about an 
eighteen -inch circle, and form the hole itself large 
enough to allow of the roots being spread out. Let 
every damaged portion of the root be cut clean away, 
and any very straggling ones be removed entire. 
Then place the plant in the hole, which must be filled 
Jj up, and by raising the plant gently up and down two 

or three times a little, the earth will get underneath 
and between the roots, so as to allow of its being 
trodden over firmly. Then drive a stake into the 
ground so as to fasten the stem, that it may not sway. 
Dwarf plants are treated in the same way, but the 
hole made on a smaller scale and no stakes required. 

Tender Roses. — These should have their branches 
protected for the winter by a covering of fern. 
For the dwarf plants this may be stuck into the 
soil among the plants ; for standards it must be 
tied amongst the branches which form the head, the 
stock or stem requiring no protection ; and when the 
plants are trained against a wall or trellis, the material 
should be thinly fixed over them in that position, 
commencing at bottom, so that the layers may overlap 
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like tiles on a roof. They must not be so thickly 
covered as to exclude light and air ; what may appear 
a very slight covering indeed affords a very great 
amount of protection. The tea-scented, China, and 
Bourbon classes of roses are those which most require 
this protection. 

November. — ^The planting of rosaries comes on 
now ; and let us recommend those who profess to 
have a rose garden to preserve some firm and general 
plan — ^to make something like a design, and not con- 
tent themselves with merely putting a rose here and 
another there. If they can do nothing better, let them 
form a bank of roses each side their single walk, by 
putting in dwarfs in front, two-feet roses behind, and 
three-feet or four-feet roses behind them. This is an 
elegant way of forming a rose garden, without any 
pretension to novelty, and with every regard to effect. 
The front, or dwarf roses, must be picked for their 
slow growth, because many of the freely-growing roses 
would ramble about in all directions, and climb about 
anything. The dwarf crimson and others of that 
habit are proper for the front row within a foot of 
the edge. The standards can be had of any height, 
but regard must also be had to the habit of the rose, 
which would be equally out of place if of a rambling 
kind. Those who supply will always give the proper 
kinds if you tell them what they are for. The 
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climbing roses must be well fastened, and a good deal 
of the loose and superfluous branches cut away, if not 
already done. Look well after the last month's direc- 
tions, and attend to all that has not yet been done. 
Indeed, if the last month's affairs were well brought 
up, there would be little to do, but a good deal of 
planting is necessarily left for November, from the 
difficulty of getting all the plants that are required in 
October. Some are hardly ripe enough to move in that 
month, others are in great demand; but the sooner 
they are procured and planted the better, when once 
the leaf falls, or the tree is inclined to rest. 

Tender Roses. — ^Where the tender sorts, such as the 
Chinas, tea-scented. Bourbons, etc., have not been pro- 
tected, it should be attended to before severe cold sets 
in. The roots should be mulched, and the branches 
shielded by some such open material as dry fern or 
pea-haulm. Rough wicker baskets are sometimes used 
for this purpose, and they answer well as a covering 
for the branches ; they are set over the plant during 
the period when protection is necessary. One great 
advantage attending them is that they are easily 
removed and replaced. 

December. — Little more than following up all 
previous instructions has to be done this month, with 
the exception of such work as planting, removing, 
and making roses a feature ; and a few words on the 
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subject, to impress the- leading objects on the mind, 
will not be out of place. Great pains are taken to 
produce strong growth.^ and certainly, if size is to 
govern, the flowers come the more noble for the in- 
creased vigour of the plant; but it is quite certain 
that in the natural state the brier grows on very 
questionable soil, and we have frequently seen them 
dug out of that which seemed exhausted by the roots 
of thorn or other hedge plants, and was as dry as 
snuff. Again, we have observed them budded while 
growing wild, with a view of removing them after the 
bud was safe, and the growth was as vigorous as could 
be wished; but these roses suffered much on their 
removal, and perfectly convinced the experimentalist 
that it was a great loss of time. The fact is that the 
roots of the brier seek food at a very considerable 
distance from the trunk of the tree, and it is impossible 
to avoid losing a good deal ; therefore it is necessary, 
in procuring the briers, to prune the roots within a 
moderate compass, and to thin off all the branches, so 
that the briers become so many upright sticks. Those 
planted in good ground recover their roots, because 
the growth of the stock is limited to two or three single 
branches to bud on; and by midsummer, or a little after, 
they will have advanced far enough to operate upon. 
This done, the ends of the branches are cut off, and a 
very little growth is allowed beyond the bud, and that 
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only while the bud is uniting. After this the entire 
growth of the stock is thrown into the bud, by taking off 
all the other shoots as they appear. There has been 
some difference of opinion as to the treatment of the bud 
when shooting, and a question is raised, which may as 
well be discussed here as in the proper month for the 
operation. The same thing has been mooted as to fruit 
trees. The bud of a rose, if left to itself, will grow on 
a single branch several feet, and unless supported by 
something would be assuredly blown out of its place 
and destroyed. The question is this — ought the bud to 
be permitted to waste itself in six feet of wood, which 
has to be cut all away ; or by judiciously stopping it 
as soon as three or four eyes could be secured, should 
the strength that would be wasted in six feet to be 
cut away be dispersed or distributed in four or five 
branches towards forming a head? This would save 
many a year ; and the only pruning required would be 
to remove the smaller weak branches, and shorten 
the others to two eyes each. But the generality of 
nurserymen allow the single eye to grow as long as 
it will, and we have seen them at some nurseries 
with six or seven feet of sound ripened wood grown 
from an eye in one season. This cut back to a 
certain number of eyes makes so many branches 
the second year; but it has been ascertained that 
a more commanding head can be formed, and if 
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left unpruned the second season, the same number 
of branches will continue their growth, and the 
shortening may be left all the next season. When 
the growth is very strong, which is indicated by 
the first six inches of a shoot, it may be safely checked 
by pinching the end; when it is weakly let it all 
grow. 

Roses in Pots and Stoves, being forced, must be 
well smoked and syringed, as a preventative against 
green-fly, etc., and be changed from smaller to larger 
pots, according as they fill those they are in with 
roots. 



Note. — The illustration at the head of this article was taken from 
a living plant, selected out of some thousands of roses in the posses- 
sion of Messrs. Francis and Arthur Dickson and Sons, 106, Eastgate 
Street, Chester, to whose courtesy we are indebted for the oppor- 
tunity of figuring them. 



A FEW WORDS DESCRIPTIVE OF 
POPULAR ANNUALS. 



Barf on ia aitrea (seed of wliich should be sown iu 
March or April) grows to the height of one foot, the 
flowers are yellow. This plant deserves to be culti- 
vated in every garden. It is of a somewhat straggling 
habit, and requires considerable space, but must have 
sunshine to fully develop itself. A rich moist soil is 
suited to its habit. Flowers from July to September, 
B. albescens is a white variety. 

Caledrina discolor is a very beautiful dwarf- 
growing plant, usually treated as an annual, though 
of perennial duration if protected in winter. The 
seeds may be sown in gentle heat in March, and 
planted in the open air in May, where it will be 
found a blaze of beauty whenever the sun shines upon 
it. The soil for this plant should be light and rather 
dry. The average height is eighteen inches, and the 



i 
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colour of its bloom is pink. It flowers in June, July, 
and August. C. iimhellata is a scarlet variety. 

Campanula loreii. — This is of easy culture in the 
open ground. Seed of this favourite annual should 
be sown either in March or April, where they are 
intended to bloom, taking the precaution to properly 
thin them out before the plants become large, as a 
crowded position militates very much against an 
abundant display of bloom. The colour of their 
flowers is blue and white, and the plant itself grows 
to the height of a foot. There are several varieties, 
but the one we have described is the most striking 
of the whole family. Blooms from July to Sep- 
tember. 

Candyhifty as this genus is commonly called, is an 
established favourite in the flower garden, being 
peculiarly adapted for bedding, or masses of any 
description, and for ornamenting rockwork. The 
whole species are hardy dwarf-growing plants, seldom 
exceeding a foot in height ; seeds should be sown in 
March or April, and they will continue in bloom from 
July to September. The colours are crimson, white, 
and purple. 

Catchfly (Lobels) is one of a numerous and very 
pretty -growing species. The height to which this 
annual attains is eighteen inches^ and the prevailing 
colours red and white. Seed sown in March and April 
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will insure a continuance of bloom from Jane till cat 
off by frost. 

CoUinsia hicolor is one of a tribe of handsome 
plants, from eight to twelve inches high, quite hardy, 
and by successional sowings may be had in flower 
throughout the summer. If the seed be sown in 
April, the plants will flower in June, and continue in 
bloom till the winter sets in. The colour of the above 
is lilac and white, but 0. hicolor alba is a pure white, 
and C. hicolor caniea a beautiful flesh colour. 

Convolvulus major and minor ; the former of 
climbing and the latter of dwarf habit. They require 
to be raised in slight heat for early flowering ; those 
to bloom later may be sown in pots or the open 
ground about March or April, where they are desired 
to bloom ; a light rich earth is preferred by all the 
species. Both kinds close their flowers in the evening, 
and in dull weather. There is no specified height 
for the major ^ or climbers, but the average height of 
the minor, or dwarf, is from nine inches to a foot. 
The colours of the blooms are various ; in bloom from 
June till September. 

Coreopsis coronata and tinctoria. — These require 
a warm, dry, and a sunny situation, and are par- 
ticularly suitable for beds or borders, but as they 
frequently attain a height of several feet, it is advisable 
to sow the seed towards the back of groups. They 
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are all very beautiful, but C. coronata, spotted yellow, 
and G. tinctoria, yellow and brown, are two of the 
best. Sow seed in Marcli or April, and the plants 
will flower in July and continue in bloom till 
October, and even later under favourable circum- 
stances. 

Erysimum peroffslcianum is the only one of this 
family deserving attention for ornamental purposes, 
on account of the bright orange colour of its flowers. 
This is usually treated as a hardy annual, though 
we believe it to be naturally of longer duration; it 
grows in any soil, and is perfectly hardy. Sown early 
in autumn, and potted, it makes a pleasing addition 
to the forced flowers for winter decoration. If sown 
in March or April in the open ground, it will flower in 
June and July. Height one foot. 

Everlasting 'flower (Elichrysum). — This hardy and 
handsome annual thrives best in light rich soil and 
a sunny situation. The flowers, which are of various 
colours, from pale straw to a deep orange, pale pink 
to a deep crimson, white, etc., from their dry per- 
sistent character are much valued for decorative 
purposes. They merely require to be sown where 
they are to remain to bloom. The average height of 
the large variety, of which we are now speaking, is 
two feet. Seed may be sown in March, in heat, to be 
afterwards transplanted, or in April in the open 
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ground. They will flower in July and continue in 
bloom till September, when they may be gathered 
and dried for preserving. 

Ltirksjnir. — The many varieties of this interesting 
genus afford the amateur gardener an opportunity of 
insuring a fine display. Of the various kinds in 
cultivation, we prefer the hyacinth-flowered and the 
dwarf rochet. They are of easy culture, of all shades 
of colour, and delight in a rich soil of a dry .nature. 
For early flowering, sow in March, on slight heat ; for 
later display, anywhere in the open ground, in March, 
April, or May, and they will flower in July, and 
continue in perfection till the latter end of August. 
The average height of the former is eighteen inches, 
of the latter a foot. 

Lupinus nanus. — This is one of a genus composed, 
for the most part, of hardy perennial and annual 
plants, all of which are of vigorous habit, and very 
prolific of bloom. It is an annual we are now speaking 
of, which delights in a rich soil, and should be sown 
in March where it is intended to bloom. Seed sown 
in April will insure a continuous supply of flower 
from June to the end of August. Its height is six 
inches, and the colour of its flowers blue and 
white. 

Mignonette is a useful little annual, esteemed more 
for its perfume tha^ its beauty. For summer flowering 
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it only requires to be sown where it is desired to 
bloom ; but for winter flowering it should be sown in 
August, and the young jplants potted and kept gentljr 
growing till the season arrives for placing it in the 
house. A sowing may also be made in February, 
and the young plants, if placed in very gentle heat, 
will afford bloom throughout the year. It grows to 
the height of a foot, and the colour of its bloom is 
brown. Seed sown in the open ground in April will 
afford a display of flower from June to September. 

Nasturtium, major and minor. — These hardy and 
pretty annuals are of two kinds — the major, or climber, 
and the minor, or dwarf. The former mH reach the 
height of nine or ten feet^ and the latter six inches 
and upwards. Seed sown in the open ground in 
March or April will afford a grand display of bloom, 
which comprises almost every hue, from July to 
September. 

Nemophila insignis. — This is one of a family of 

thoroughly hardy annuals, second to none for simplicity 

and beauty. The above is, to our notion, the best of 

the lot ; its colour is a bright blue, and when grown in 

a mass is perfectly dazzling. The height to which it 

grows is six inches. Seed sown in March and April 

will insure a continuous display of bloom from 

June till they are cut off J)y froat. There are two 

other varieties that are worth growing if you have 

Q 
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the rcK»in — A^. atomaria, white spotted, and N^ dis^ 
cordah's, bUick^ circled with, a band of puro 
white. 

Sirrrf Pciu — This hardy annual is a general 
favourite with all ; not only on account of the variety 
of colour that its flowers produce, but for its perfume 
also. To give you some idea of the colours now 
obtained from this much esteemed annual, we have 
white, scarlet, black, yellow, purple, pink, and variega- 
tions out of number. It grows to the height of from 
three to four feet. Seed sown in April will produce 
flowers in July, and continue in bloom till the end of 
August, and even later, provided the weather remains 
open and mild. 

Saj^onaria calabnca is an annual that shotild on 
no account be forgotten, as its rich, rosy -purple 
flowers cannot fail to produce a brilliant contrast 
to many other things of equal beauty. Its dwarfness 
will also recommend it, for six inches is the full 
extent of its height. Seed sown in March or April 
will insure an abundant display of bloom from July to 
September. 

Virginian Stock, — ^This pretty little dwarf hardy- 
annual is well adapted for planting in masses or as 
an edging to beds and borders, its height being only- 
eight inches. The flowers of the above are variously- 
shaded, but the predominant colour is red. It is 
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of easy culture, tlie seed merely requiring to be 
sown in March or April where it is to bloom, and 
it will flower from July to August without inter- 
ruption. 

Abronia umbellata is a very beautiful half-hardy 
annual, six inches in height, and the colour of its 
flowers a delicate rose. Seed of the above, if sown at 
any time between April and May, in the open ground, 
will bloom in June, and continue in perfection for a 
month at least. 

Asters. — Of this well-known half-hardy annual 
there are several varieties, which are all beautiful. 
Seeds should be sown in March on a slight hot-bed for 
the earhest bloom, and in a week or two afterwards 
and up to the end of May in the open ground, to 
afEord a succession of flowers. The former after being 
gradually inured to the open air, may be removed to 
their destined places as soon as all danger from frost 
is over. The soil for them cannot possibly be too rich; 
in short, on this and selecting an open situation rests 
all the art of obtaining fine flowers. There are numerous 
distinct colours, and no end of shade and tints. If 
treated as above they will bloom in June and continue 
to do so to the end of October. 

Balsams. — ^This is another familiar and lovely half- 
hardy annual, which may be sown in April on strong 

bottom heat ; the seedlings must be re-potted several 

Q 2 
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times as they progress in growtli. The soil used in the 
first instance shoald be equal proportions of leaf moold 
and loam, increasing the qoantitj of the latter at each 
shifting, with the addition of a little well-decomposed 
stable manure. A temperature of from sixty to seventy 
degrees should be kept up until the plants have com- 
pleted their growth ; but at the same time they must 
be allowed plenty of fresh air whenever it can be 
administered without prejudice to the above heat. 
Those intended for planting in the beds and borders 
must be inured to the open air after their first shift, 
and for this purpose they might be sown any time in 
May on moderate heat. The camellia-^/iowered, which 
we consider the best, grows to the height of two feet, 
and blooms from July to September. 

CUntonia pulchella is a remarkably interesting half- 
hardy annual, so-called, but as far as we have been 
enabled to judge, it has proved itself tolerably hardy. 
This plant does not attain a height of more than six 
inches, is of slender habit, and the colour of its flowers 
is a brilliant blue and white. Seed should be sown in 
March on a gentle hot-bed, or in April and May in the 
open ground; the former to be potted for blooming 
indoors, and the latter thinned out to stand and flower 
where sown. Period of blooming from July to August, 
or under favourable circumstances sometimes much 
later in the season. 
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Cockscomb — or Celosia, as botanists would have it 
— a tender annual of very imposing habit when well 
grown. Of this there are several species, but the only 
one we admire is the crimson, C. cristatay because 
that colour alone resembles the comb of the cock, and 
any departure from that characteristic is consequently 
objectionable. Seed should be sown in heat in March, 
and the seedlings pricked out as soon as large enough 
to handle, round the edge of a four-inch pot. While 
growing, let them have plenty of heat, light, and air 
until they show for bloom. They will at no time do 
out of doors. 

Lobelia gracilis is one of the prettiest little half- 
hardy annuals we have, and is a general favourite as a 
bedding plant. It is admirably suited for an edging 
to beds and borders on account of its dwarf and 
compact habit, seldom attaining a height of more than 
six inches, and equally adapted for rock-work, vases, 
or similar ornaments, on a lawn or elsewhere. 
C. gracilis alba is a white variety equally pretty in 
its way. Seed of either may be sown any time 
between April and May on gentle heat, and the plants 
will bloom in July and continue in flower till destroyed 
by frost. 

Marigold, African (Tagetes erecta), — ^This is a very 
showy hardy annual, with large lemon or orange- 
coloured flowers ; and on account of the height to 
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wliich it grows, two feet^ it is more suitable for tlie 
centre of beds or the back of borders than for 
any other part of the garden, with the exception of 
the shrubbery^ in which situation it does well. It is 
of an erect and branching habit, and therefore requires 
ample room for spreading. Seed should be sown in 
March on a gentle hot-bed; and after gradnally 
inuring the plants to the open air, they may be 
transplanted into the beds and borders in May, wk^e 
tlioy soon arrive at a blooming state, and continne in 
flower all the summer; or seed may be sown from 
April to May in the open border with- a gmilgr 
result. 

Mangold, French {Tagetes patula), — ^This is ako a 
hardy annual of a more dwarf habit, the height to 
which it grows being little over nine inches or a foot. 
The flowers of this species are mostly striped of a 
deep brown purple and yellow. It is a very «howy 
plant, and exceedingly effective when grown in miasses 
or groups. For bedding purposes it is superb, on 
account of its compactness. The treatment recom- 
mended for the former will equally apply to this, and 
as such there will be no necessity for us to repeat it. 
T. signata is a brilliant yellow variety. 

Fldox Dnimmondii is a delightful hardy annual, 
and should on no account be lost sight of in a 
garden with the slightest pretensions to beauty. Seed 
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of this plant should be sown in March in a gentle 
hot-bed ; or in May in the open ground where it is 
intended to bloom. If sown in March in heat, as soon 
as the plants can be handled they should be pricted 
out into pots filled with rich earth, and set in a cold 
frame to re-establish themselves, after which abundance 
of air should be given them, with but a moderate 
supply of water. The frequent failures complained of 
arise, in almost every case, from over-nursing ; for by 
keeping them too close, the plants are drawn np 
weakly, and have consequently no power to digest the 
moisture given them, for the want of which they very 
soon die. By the end of May they will be ready for 
removal to the borders 5 or if planted in good-sized 
pots, will be found useful for the decoration of 
windows, balconies, and so forth, through the summer 
months. This plant seldom exceeds a foot in height, 
and flowers from July to September. In colour they 
vary from a pare wMte to Tery dark purple and 
crimson, 

Bchizopeialon WaTkerii is an innocent-looking and 
sweet-scented hardy annual, and a general favourite 
with most persons. It is, however, more appreciated 
for its perfume than its' flowers, which are like so 
many little white stars. It seldom exceeds six inches 
in height. Seed should be sown in April, May^ or 
June, in the open ground, and by that means you 
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Tvill insure a succession of bloom from May to 
September. 

Tcn-week Stock. — This is one of the oldest favourites 
in the shape of half-hardy annuals we have. The 
best four are the Newest Giant or Tree, the New 
Dwarf Bouquet, the Large Flowering Dwarf, and the 
Intermediate. Of the first three there are no end of 
colours, of the fourth there are red, white, and purple 
only. The height to which the different kinds run 
varies from one foot to thirty inches. Seed of all but 
the Intermediate should be sown on a prepared border 
any time between April and May, but it will be 
necessary to cover .them with a hand-glass till the 
seedlings are large enough to pot ofE or prick out 
where they are intended to bloom. For quickness 
they are frequently raised in heat, but such plants 
seldom or ever turn out so strong as those reared 
out of doors. One thing is very essential in the 
management of this lovely flower, and that is to see 
that the soil in which they are grown is very rich. The 
Intermediate Stock should be sown about midsummer 
for spring decoration, and the young plants, as soon 
as potted, removed to a cold frame, and kept there 
through the winter until they bloom, which they will 
do in March, and continue in perfection for several 
months. 

Thitnhergia. — ^This is a beautiful half-hardy annual 
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of easy culture. There are three col5urs — T. alata, 
buff; T. alata alba, white; and T. aurantiaca, orange. 
Seed may be sown in February, March, April, and 
May, in heat ; and the plants pricked out as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. These will commence 
flowering in June, and continue in perfection to the 
end of July. 

Tropeolum canarieiisis, or canary creeper, is another 
half-hardy annual that should have a place in every 
well-appointed garden. The colour of the above is 
yellow, as the name would signify ; and although very 
delicate in appearance, it is not so in reality. It is 
true it requires to be raised in gentle heat ; and seed 
sown in this manner in April or May, and the plants 
pricked out when an inch or so in height, will flower 
in June, and continue blooming till the latter end of 
September. It usually grows to the height of ten 
feet and upwards. 

Zinnia elegans flora pleno. — These handsome half- 
hardy annuals should be raised in a gentle hot-bed in 
spring, that is to say, the seed ought to be sown any 
time between the months of February and April, and 
the plants transferred to the flower garden in May. 
In order to bloom them well, it is essential to have the 
plants strong and in a growing state when they are 
removed, to have a piece of very rich friable ground 
to put them in, and to take care that they are not 
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chocked to any great extent by the remoyal. There 
ore now half-a-dozcn or more oolonrs — ^among them^ 
scarlet^ crimson, carmine, rose, lilac, Tiolet, white, and 
many strange tints. Eighteen inches is the height to 
which they grow. In bloom from Jnly to September, 
and in favonrable weather even later. 



DESIGN FOR FLOWER-BED. 

Stxtmp of tree, in th« centre of which might be placed 
a vase to hold a pot with a flower or ornamental shrub, 
when not in use. The object of this is to form a 
resting-place for the end of a plank to reach from it 
to the outside of the bed, so that there will be no 
occasion to tread on the same when planting, weeding, 
pegging down, clearing off dead leaves, decayed 
blooms, etc. ' 



No. 


Name of Flower. 


Colour. , Height. 


When in bloom. 


1 


Stump of tree 


— 


— 




2 


Hyacinth-flowered larkspur ... 


Various 


lift. 


July to Aug. 


3 


Lobel's catchfly 


Red&wh. 


)) 


June till frost 


4 


Bartonia aurea 


Yellow 


1ft. 


July to Sept. 


5 


Candytuft 


Crimson 


}) 


» 


6 


Erysimum peroffskianum 


Orange 


)} 


June to July. 


7 


Dwarf large-flowering stock ... 


Pnrple 


a 


June to Oct. 


8 


Truffaut's peony-flowered aster 


Blue 


it 


}} 


9 


Campanula Loreii 


Blue&wh. 


a 


July to Sept. 


10 


Convolvulus minor, new 


Magenta 


9 in. 


June to Sept. 


11 


Dwarf French marigold 


Br.,pur.,y. 


)) 


All summer. 


12 


Virginian stock 


Bed 


j> 


July to Aug. 


13 


Abronia umbellata 


Bose 


a 


June to July. 


14 


Lobelia gracilis alba 


White 


6 in. 


July till frost. 



*ii* Beds to be intersected with gravel. 
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COST OF SEEDS, Etc. 









«. 


d. 


CiniTc! • . • . 




A 


. 1 


2 


1. StumD of tre6 ...... 


• 


• ^ 


av 


2. llrac'imh.fluwered larkspur 


. Mixed . 


• 


9 

. 1 





3. Li>U*rri catcbfly 


. Red & white . 


»,. 


. 


6 


4. nartonia aurca 


. Yellow . 


. 1„ 


. 


4 


5. Candytuft 


Crimion 


1.. 


. 


4 


6. Krysinmin peroffsldanam . 


. Orange • 


. 1.. 


. 


4 


7. Dwarf largc-flowcring stock 


. Porple . 


. 1„ 


. 3 





8. Tmfraot*tf pconj-flowercd aster Blue 


. 1„ 


. 1 


6 


0. CanipaDula Loreii 


. Blae & white 


i» 


. 


4 


10. CoDvoIvulas, minor . 


• Magenta 


. 1.. 


. 


4 


11. French mangold 


I Brown, pnrple, 
* { and yellow 


. 


6 


12. Virginian stock 


. Bed 


. 1.. 


. 


4 


13. Abronia umbcllata . 


• Bose 


. 1» 


. 


8 


11. Lobelia gracilis alba 


. White . 


. i,, 


. 


8 




11 






DESIGNS FOR FLOWER-BEDS 

OF ANNUALS. 



No. 1. 



Centre • Trnffant's aster 

First row . French marigold 

Second row Virginian stock 

Outer row . Abronia umbellata . 



Ifoot 
9 inches 
8 
6 



a 



f) 



Dark purple. 
Yellow. 
Bed. 
Pink. 



No. 2. 



Centre 
First row . 
Second row 
Outer row . 



New everlasting flower 
Zinnia elegans 
Bartonia aurea 
Conyolvulns minor . 



2 feet 
li foot 

1 » 

9 inches 



Dark crimson. 
Purple. 
Yellow. 
White. 



Centre 
First row . 
Second row 
Outer row . 



No. 3. 

Camellia-flowered balsam 2 feet 

Erysimum peroffskianum 1 foot 

Mignonette . . . 1 ;, 

Nemophila insignis . 6 inches 

No. 4. 



Centre • Erysimum peroffskianum 1 foot 

First row . Convolvulus minor • .9 inches 

Second row Lupinus nanus . . 6 

Outer row . Nasturtium minor . . 6 



}} 



White. 
Orange. 
Brown. 
Blue. 



a 



Orange. 

Bed. 

Blue and white. 

Straw colour. 



•JM 
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No. 5. 

Centre . Calondrina discolor 

Kint rtivr . French marigold . 

SvcuDd ruw Caudytuft 

Outer ruw . Lobelia gracilis alba 

No. 6. 

Ccntro . Ziuuia clegans 

Firrit n»w . Ijargc- flowering stock 

(second row Truffaut s astor 

Outer row . Lobelia gracilis 



l)foot 


. Pink. 


9 inches 


. Yellow. 


9 „ 


• Purple. 


6 ,. 


. White. 


Ufoot 


. Yellow. 


1 „ 


. PinV. 


1 „ 


• White. 


6 inches 


. Blue. 



THE END. 



I 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 



Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, in fancy boards, or printed cloth boards. 

One ShiUingr each. 



Angling, and Where to Go, by 
Blakey, 

Pigeons and Rabbits, by E, S, 
Delamer^ with Illustrations by 
H. Weir. 

Shooting, by Blakey, Illustra- 
tions by H. Weir. 

The Sheep : Domestic Breeds 
and Treatment, by W, C. Z. 
Martin^ Illustrated by Harvey. 

Flax and Hemp : Their Culture 
and Manipulation, by E, S, 
Delamer, Plates. 

The Poultry Yard, by E, Watts, 
Illustrated by H. Weir. 

The Horse, by Cecil, Illustrated 
by Wells. 

Bees : Their Habits and Man- 
agement, by Rev, /. G, Wood, 

Cage and Singing Birds, by 
H, G, Adams, 

Small Farms, and How they 
ought to be Managed, by M, 
Doyle. 

The Kitchen Garden, by E^ S. 
Delamer, 

The Flower Garden, by ditta 

The Farmer's Manual of Live 
Stock. 

Field and Garden Plants. 

Common Objects o£ the Sea- 
shore. 

Common Objects of the Country. 

Our Woodlands, Heaths, and 
Hedges, by W. S. Coleman, 



British Ferns, by Thomas Moore, 
E, Z. ^S". , boards, with. Coloured 
Plates. 

Favourite Flowers. 

British Birds' Eggs and Nests, 
by the Rev, J, C, Atkinson, 

The Pig : How to Choose, Breed, 
Rear, Keep, and Cure, by 
Samuel Sidney, 

British Butterflies, by Coleman, 

Hints for Farmers. 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium, 
by the Rev, J, G, Wood, M,A, 

British Moths, hyRev,/, G, Wood, 

Window Gardening, hyA.Meikle, 

The Homing or Carrier Pigeon : 
Its History, Management, and 
Method of Training, by W, B, 
Tegetmeier, 

Geology for the Million. 

The Cottage Garden, by A, Meikle, 

Fly Fishing, by H, C. Pennell, 

Bottom Fishing, byZT. C. Pennell, 

Trolling, by H, C, Pennell, 

The Domestic Cat, by Dr, 
Gordon Stables, 

Rinks and Rollers, a Guide to 
the Skating Rink. 

The Canary, byy. G, Bamesby, 

Plate -Swimming, by R, H, 
Dunlop, C,B, 

The Colorado Beetle. 

Lawn Tennis, hy Jasper Smythe, 

Roses and How to Grow Them, 
with Illustrations. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY— continued. 



It. 6d. fiuh. 

Cattle : their Ilifttoryandvarious 
lircctls Manapcmcnt, Treat- 
ment, and Dtseasesyby//''. C.A 
Martin^ revi^ by /K «5?* //. 
KaynbirJ, 

Wi^s. : Their Management in 
Health and Disease, by Ed- 

with Illu^tration!l. 

2S. fOt-h, 

Tlie Rat, with Anecdotes^ by 
Undt James, 

Wild Mowers : Where to Find 
and I low to Know them, by 
Spencer Thomson^ illustrated. 

Rarcy on Horse Taming. 



Haunts of the Wild Flowers, 
by Anne PrcUL 

Agricultural Chemistry, by 
Alfred Sibton, K C. S. 

Our Native Song Birds, by 
Barnesby, 

Walton and Cotton's Angler, 
with additions by Ephemera, 

Our Farm of Four Acres. 

The Stud Farm, by Cecil. 

Mr. Mechi's How to Farm 
Profitably. 2nd series, fcap. 
8vo. 

Ditto, 3rd series. 

Calendar of the Months, by Rev, 
/. G, Wood, M,A. 



BOOKS FOR THE COUiTBY-FINE EDiTION. 

Printed on superior Paper, with the Plates printed in Colours, 'except whiere 
marked *, fcap. 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 38. 6d. each. 



W'ood*s Common Objects of the 
Sea-Shore. 

Wood's Common Objects of the 
Country. 

Our Woodlands, Heaths, and 
Hedges. 

Moore's British Ferns and 
Allied Plants. 

Coleman's British Butterflies, 
200 figures. 

Atkinson's British Birds' Eggs 
and Nests. 

Thomson's (Spencer) Wild 
Flowers. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Common 
Objects of the Microscope. 

Anne Pratt's Haunts of the Wild 
Flowers. 



Delamer's Kitchen and Flower 
Garden. 

Wood's (Rev. T. G.) Fresh and 
Salt Water Aquarium. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Common 
British Moths. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Common 
Britkh Beetles. 

*Bechstein's Chamber and Cage 
Birds. 

♦Calendar of the Months, by the 
Rev./, G, IVood. 

* Walton and Cotton's Angler. 

Roses : A Handbook of How, 
When, and Where to Pur- 
chase, Propagate, and Plant 
Them, with 8 pages Coloured 
Illustrations. 
* These have plain woodcuts. 
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